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I? THE men and women, ; \ \ 


nthe pioneers, the early 
settlers, and they all down 
the years, who by their effort \ \\ 
and enterprise have made the \\\ 

Hundred Years of Slippery 
Rock possible, this Souvenir 
History is gratefully dedi- 


x cated. 
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Preface 


What Power but the Years that make 
And break the vase of clay. 
And stir the sleeping earth, and wake 
The bloom that fades away? 
What rulers but the Days and Hours 
That cancel weal and woe, 
And wind the front of youth with flowers 
And cap our age with snow? 
—Tennyson. 


ISTORY, as some one has said, should be written with two s’s. 
His-story. For it is the story of the actions and experiences of 


\ ; : ie ik ; 
etre men and women. It is history, only, as it 1s personalized. 
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For One Hundred Years men and women have been living their ordin- 
ary daily lives in Slippery Rock, engaged in their common occupations, 
living in their ordinary homes, doing their regular duties—ordinary 
people, but with ambitions and purposes more or less perfectly fulfilled, 
and visions, wholly or partially realized, as the years have come and gone. 

This has marked a steady line of development from the pioneers and 
early settlers cabin, to the comfortable home of today. A_ striking pro- 
gress in the educational development, from the crude log school house, 
with its puncheon floor and its slab seats, to the modern and finely fitted 
and equipped institution of the present. An advance no less interesting 
in the religious life, from the services irregularly held in “God's great out 
of doors’ under the trees to the present method of well established 
churches under a permanent ministry. From a few people with few needs, 
to a thousand people with all the complex needs of our present civilization, 

One hundred years seems like a long time, but it is not so long when we 
trace the crude cowpaths of yesterday by the paved streets of today. 
Instead of the log houses, small and dark, are the beautiful residences, both 
of town and country of which we have a right to be justly proud; taking 
the place of the tallow dip through the use of kerosene and gas to our 
well-lighted homes and streets by electric light; from the exchange of 
commodities by barter, through all the necessary stages, to our present 
business houses. And from the unsightly and unsanitary group of houses, 
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to a clean, sanitary, modern town. Truly one hundred years does not 
seem so long. 

The old Greeks had a game they called the torch race. A certain num- 
ber of choice young men were chosen, and stationed, two by two, at differ- 
ent places along the prescribed course. A torch, with fire, was given to 
each of those at the starting point. Each was to light his torch, and run 
with all speed, keeping his torch alight, to the next runner on his side and 
hand the torch, still burning, and indeed burning more brightly, if it had 
not gone out, then he would carry it to the next, and so on until the end 
of the course was reached. The side whose runners reached the end of 
the course first, with the torch burning brightly won the race. 

The men and women of a century ago, in all their different lines of 
endeavor, lighted their torches, and ran well their part of the course, and 
the torches still lighted’ are being handed on. They have not failed, they 
have not gone out. 

The progress of the course, beginning with the Indian history, which 
is the natural background for the rest, coming on to the early settlement 
and growth, then reaching down through the educational, the religious, 
the social and industrial development, with some sketches of the early 
inhabitants and some reminiscences of the century and its people, illus- 
trated with pictures of yesterday and today is presented to you in this 
Souvenir History. 
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Indian History 


by Mrs. Carrot MILLER 


As monumental bronze unchanged his look: 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook: 

Trained from his tree rocked cradle to his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear. 
Iinpassive-fearing but the shame of fear— 

Campbell. 





N NO PART of our country are Indian names more common in its 

geography, Indian influence more frequent in its legends, and 
S Indian incidents more impressive in its history, than in Western 
Fennsylvania. There, in the eighteenth century, occurred not only the 
struggle for the supremacy of a continent between the French and English; 
but there also occurred the last united stand made by the Indian against 
the onrush of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

To the native Western Pennsylvanian, whose ancestors figured in those 
eventful days, as perhaps to no other resident of the United States, clings a 
feeling of intense and lasting devotion to his particular section of the 
country, due undoubtedly, to the fact that his pioneer forefathers fought 

‘for more than two generations to hold their settlements against the assaults 
and cruelties of the Indians. : 

There was scarcely a family that settled in Western Pennsylvania in the 
eighteenth century, of which some members did not suffer death, depriva- 
tion or capture, at the hands of Indians -lurking in the wooded hills or 
narrow valleys. Homes were burned and farms laid waste, but worst of 
all, members of a family, escaping death at the time of an attack, often 
were made captives. Many of these captives were held prisoners in Indian 
villages near, and north of, what 1s now Pittsburgh, sharing in the nomad 
life of their captors who took them on their journeys, even as far west as 
the Mississippi and as far north as Quebec. Frequently they were 
biought back to the Pennsylvania villages, whence they had been taken; 
but many times trey were left to the caprice of the French at the trading 
posts in the northwest, or later fell an inheritance to the .English when 
they succeeded to that territory. 
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There are cases on record where young captives from Western Pennsyl- 
vania were taken over seas by their English guardians and lost to their 
families forever. Some of the more fortunate captives, who later returned 
to their homes, wrote narratives of their years of captivity which have come 
down to us, invaluable, not only as historical documents, but as pages 
vivid with Indian life and customs. 

The general Indian practice of making trails along streams was cer- 
tainly followed in Western Pennsylvania, where streams are many and 
flowing in various directions, with narrow water sheds between. Thus in 
1753, when Christopher Gist and young George Washington made their 
memorable journey from Virginia to Fort Le Boeuf in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, they took the Indian trail from the Forks of the Ohio directly 
north to their desired destination. This trail crossed the tributaries of 
Beaver River to the north, one of which, Wolf Creek, lay in the north- 
western corner of what is now Butler County. Gist, in that part of his 
journal, referring to their journey northward, speaks of Indians called 
Kuskuskies, who were a tribe of the Delawares. This is one of the earliest 
metions of this tribe which, only a few years later, had a great share in 
saving the American colonies to the English. 

In 1758 Christian Frederick Post, a Moravian Missionary, was sent 

by the British colonial government at Philadelphia, across the Allegheny 
mountains to the western edge of the Pennsylvania settlement to nezotiate 
“a peace” with the Delawares, at that time allied with the French.  Be- 
tween the time of Washington’s journey and Post’s mission, liad come the 
tragic defeat of the English under the gallant, but self-willed, Braddock; 
and the government realized that if it was ever to get possession of Fort 
Duquesne, erected by the French at the confluence of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers, it must first secure the friendship of the Indians in 
the surrounding country. Post with an Indian guide made the arduous 
journey across the unknown mountains and through almost trackless 
forests, to meet these Delaware Indians; and, at one of their villages 
knpwn as Kuskuski, he made a treaty of peace and friendship which had 
much to do with England’s success the following year. 
Post made a second journey, and, in his journals, mentions Kuskuski 
many times, though it is sometimes difficult to tell just which Kuskuski he 
meant for there were at least four villages by that name inhabited at dil- 
ferent times by the Unami tribe of the Delawares, of which [king Beaver — 
was chief and whose name heads the list of the dozen chiefs and councillors 
signing Post’s remarkable treaty. . 

Gen. William Irvine, in his colonial correspondence, locates the [Kus- 
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kuskies’ territory between Beaver River and French Creek; and it is most 
likely there were a number of villages within that district. One of ‘these 
Kuskuski camps was on the Beaver, and another on the Mahoning River 
farther north. The National Bureau of Ethnology of the “Indian Ces- 
sions to the United States’, eighteenth report, as well as the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, Map of 1875, locates another Kuskuski camp on 
Wolf Creek, Butler County, fifty-three miles north of Pittsburgh and two 
miles west of the present town of Slippery Rock. 

It is of this last named camp that | wish especially to write, as it re- 
mains today practically untouched by the progress of civilization and 
little affected by the hand of time. There the wild flowers still grow un- 
molested; there the blue heron still wings its way unharmed; and there one 
can still feel “that myriad of wood sounds which go to make up the great 
stillness.” 

From the north and south, the town of Slippery Rock, is reached by a 
modern, smooth, concrete road which follows closely the “Old Venango” 
Trail traversed so long ago by the youthful and intrepid Washington. 
Just off the paved road going north, you turn to the left on a well worn, 
rough and stony road which ascends suddenly to the top of a high knoll, 
from where one has a commanding view of the surrounding country equal 
to that of the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. Thence the road abruptly 
descends and runs due west for a:mile or more on the level, winds down 
what is called, “the crooked hill’, continues for a short stretch and then 
crosses Wolf Creek. Just across the creek to the left is a large grove of 
sugar maples that stand, generations old, silent as to their past, and serene 
as to their future. 

The creek, a good sized stream, down which the Indian once drove his 
swift canoe, flows straight along the left side of the camp for a quarter of 
a mile or more, when it makes a sharp bend to the right and its waters 
suddenly deepen at the foot of a steep clay bank on the one side, and a 
pebbly beach on the other. Here the Indian once set his traps for mink 
and beaver, where now the proverbial small boy fishes, or swims, through- 
out the long summer day. On the right of the road as one enters the grove, 
extending up a terraced slope and curving to the right in a semi-circle, are 
ceveral hundred fine old hard maples, (Acer Saccharum), which have yield- 
ed their sugary sap since the days of the red man. Between the creek, with 
its fringe of trees, and the grove, is a great open, grassy place of five or six 
acres, either left free by nature, or cleared by the Indians for their camp 
fires; and every spring time this open space resembles a veritable azure 
cea, so thick upon it grow those early April flowers we delight to call, 
“Quaker Ladies.” 


Thirteen 
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Near the entrance to the camp ground to the north, is a plentiful spring 
of ever cold and clear water, whose overflow forms a chain of long narrow 
ponds where bass still ]Jure the patient fisherman, as, in the spring days, he 
sits on a bank bright with anemones and violets, and where, later on closed 
centians and cardinal flowers make gleaming patches of color on the soft 
turf. In this quiet spot, one can readily picture the old days, when the 
squaw toiled up the slope from the spring, carrying water in rude bark, or 
hollowed-out log, vessels to prepare the feast for the young braves, be- 
cecked for war, as they danced around the leaping camp fires far into the 
nicht. But it is in the late winter, or early spring, that one’s thoughts 
travel back to the distant pas! when the Indians gathered here at “the 
seacon of sweet water” to make maple syrup and sugar, long prized by us as 
true American products. 

In Post’s second journal, he refers to the sugar cabins of the Kuskus- 
kies;, and local legends, as well as history, locate those cabins in this grove 
where King Beaver the noted Indian warrior once held sway. Of the 
many original maple groves of that section, it is almost the only one left 
standing, for those that the early settlers did not fell in clearing the land 
and use for building their log cabins or for making furniture, their des- 
cendants later cut down as the demand for lumber increased. 

Before the advent of the white man in this region, the Indian squaw 
made maple syrup by a very slow and laborious process, with no man to 
help her, save an occasional captive, for sugar making was not considered 
by the warlike brave to be of ‘“‘man’s sphere.” First the uncomplaining 
squaw notched the maple tree with a tomahawk, making a “V” shaped 
groove in the bark, into the point of which she drove a long sliver of 
wood, or pipe of reed, and down this flowed the sap, dripping into the bark, 
or wooden vessels beneath. These vessels held from two to four gallons of 
sap, and, when full, were left in the open at night, and the frost of the early 
spring caused a thin coat of ice to form over the sap. In the morning the 
ice was broken off and thrown away as it contained no sweetness. 

This procedure was repeated for several days until finally a thick, 
sweet, dark colored liquid remained. This sticky fluid was then either boil- 
ed in an earthen-ware, or stone pot to make syrup, or reduced to the 
proper degree when, if stirred vigorously, it turned to sugar. 

Another method of sugar making, practiced by the Indians, was to 
collect the sap in a large trough, made from a hollowed out, or burned out, 
log, and to throw into this many red hot stones, thus gradually evaporat- 
ing the water. It is this evaporation method on a large and different 
plan which is followed in this same sugar camp today. 

Following the coming of the soldiers and the early trader, with their 
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presents and barter, came the use of brass kettles for sugar making on a 
better and easier scale, and it was at this period that many a captive among 
the Indians, learned for the first time, the tedium and oversight necessary 
in this early industry. 

Col. James Smith, who, at.eighteen, was captured by the Indians near 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, and who spent four years with his captors 
in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, has left a very striking de- 
scription of sugar making time in this camp when he states, “While the 
squaws were employed in making sugar, the men and boys were engaged 
in hunting and trapping.” He writes that the trees were notched in several 
places and some of the veterans in this grove still show scars of the toma- 
hawk. Vessels made of slippery elm bark were placed underneath and 
when full, were emptied into large bark reservoirs holding a hundred or 
more gallons. 

Thus the supply of sap was always sufficient to keep several kettles 
boiling at the same time. It must have been the American Indians who 
discovered the lasting and sustaining qualities of sugar, for one historian 
states that charred green corn was ground fine, mixed with a third part 
maple sugar, and taken on long journeys as practically the only food, be- 
cause it kept indefinitely. 

For a score of years, sugar making time came and went regularly in 
Camp Kuskuski, and on the cold, sparkling nights in February and March, 
as we now sit before a modern evaporating pan, with one man firing the 
furnace and another skimming the froth from the boiling sap, our thoughts 
return to that eighteenth century era of James Smith, when the squaw 
and the captive did all the work, and we wonder if the little Indians, like 
our own eager offspring, begged for “tastes” to throw in the snow. — 

In 1759 came the final victory of the English at Fort Duquesne, which 
they at once renamed Fort Pitt in honor of England’s gifted statesman, 
the elder Pitt. It was then that the Delawares became restive for they felt 
that their suspicions as to the Englishman’s triumph were correct. 

Many times in reply to their questions, the Englishman had told them, 
as he pledged with innumerable strings of wampum, that he had no wish 
to possess their land; that his only desire was to drive out the Frenchman; 
but now they had come to doubt these assertions for though the French- 
man was dislodged the-Englishman remained. The Indian sensed his own 
extermination, for in 1763 he made a final and desperate effort against the 
white man; but an English army under Col. Bouquet at Bushy Run, for- 
ever dispelled the Indian dream of tarrying east of the Ohio. 

To be sure, he did not leave his camp, nor abandon his villages at once, 
for the Delawares hunted through their old territory for another fifty 
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years; but he began eradually to move westward, for well he knew that 
his day in what is now Western Pennsylvania was passing, and twenty 
years later when the revolution was ended, he realized it had come. Pitts- 
burgh had then become a center; and to the east and south, settlements 
were becoming “crowded”. The young soldier, home from the revolution 
battlefields and border warfare, looked for new land to till and longed for 
a homestead in less restricted regions. 


Under a form of government bonus, land grants were given to former 
soldiers; and among these, in the northern part of Butler County, the 
Kuskuski sugar camp became a part of the first white settlement in Slip- 
pery Rock Township with Zebulon Cooper as its first white settler. When 
the first settlers arrived, they could still see the remains of the Indian 
village and Indian relics were plentiful. Among those still extant is a 
powder horn, upon which is etched the insignia and motto of the Black 
Watch Regiment which fought with Braddock at the time of his defeat. 
Arrow heads of different sizes, tomahawks and other implements were 
plowed up for many years; and only last summer a small boy came into 
the century old farm house carrying a well worn stone axe head which he 
had found on the edge of the woods and which has since been identified as 
a “bear skinner.” 


Something about the beauty of the maples at Kuskuski, or their utility, 
caused this grove to be spared by the first settlers, and, to the present 
owner, it has become an almost sacred spot. To her it represents a page of 
the historic past when the fate of a nation was decided in these tree clad 
hills, for had the Delawares from their several Kuskuski villages not gath- 
ered together and allied themselves with the English in 1758, the result at 
Fort Duquesne might have been far different and the glory of this conti- 
nent might have fallen to the Gallic, instead of to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
For years this camp of the Kuskuskies was open to the public; but its use 
by motoring Americans was soon followed by its abuse; and its present 
owner was compelled to close it except for historic and community gath- 
erings, with the hope that it might be saved for future generations. 


The Indian legend, that the spirits of the brave return each year to their 
former haunts, finds proper credence with those now summering on Wolf 
Creek. And, in the Indian Summer when the giant maples take on colors 
far more brilliant than any war paint, when the corn shocks on the hill 
above the camp stand like rows of deserted tepees, when the days are filled 
with soft haze and the nights flooded with dim moonlight, we like to think 
that old King Beaver leads again the spirits of his stalwart warriors and 
patient squaws to find awaiting them a cordial welcome at KKuskusk1. 
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History of Slippery Rock 
by GEorGE W. Cooper 


His roof adorned a pleasant spot; 
Mid the black logs green glowed the grain, 
And herbs and plants the woods knew not 
Throve in the sun and rain. 
The smoke wreath curling o'er the dell, 
The low, the bleat, the tinkling bell— 
All made a landscape strange, 
Which was the living chronicle 
Of deeds that wrought the change. 
—Street. 













ae] HE FIRST written record we have of the white man in this vicinity 
Ine & : ° ‘ ; : 

Lal & is that of George Washington and Christopher Gist, who in the 
Woche 


[-@_| year 1753 made their trip to Fort Le Boeuf, the French Fort in 


~Venango County. They passed through this township on the Indian trail 


which crossed the road at the point where the famous “Old Stone House” 
is now falling to decay. Mention was at that time made of an Indian 
village on the banks of Wolf Creek, about three miles distant, toward the 
west. 

The next record is that of Christian Frederick Post, a Moravian mis- 
sionary, who spent his time preaching to the Indians in Pennsylvania and 
who was commissioned by the colonial authorities to carry a message of 
good will to the Indians of Western Pennsylvania and to persuade them to 
sign a treaty of peace with the English in order that the Indians would 
not fight on the side of the French during the last years of the French and 
Indian war. 

Post made two journeys in 1758 across the mountains and was  suc- 
cessful in his missions as the Indians allied themselves with the English, 
signing a treaty and making promises to that effect. Post’s report of the 
signing of this important treaty shows it was done at one of the Indian 
villages which he calls Kuskuskies and all local authorities agree that the 
Kuskuski village on the bank of Wolf Creek near Slippery Rock was the 
scene of this memorable event. This village later became part of the 
tract of land known for several generations as the Cooper farm and now 
owned by Mrs. Carroll Miller. 

The first permanent white settlers in Slippery Rock township of whom 
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we have any record were Zebulon Cooper and his uncle, Nathaniel Cooper, 
who came in the year 1796 from Washington County. They stayed in this 
locality for two years and then returned to Washington County. After 
remaining there two years they came back to Slippery Rock township; 
Zebulon having married in the meantime brought his wife here with him 
in 1800. Their household goods they carried with them on horse back, 
and their first house was a log one north of the spot where the present 
frame house built in 1824 now stands, on the right hand side of the Plain 
Grove road just after crossing Wolf Creek. 

When Zebulon Cooper came as a settler to this locality, he brought with 
him his uncle, Stephen Cooper, who took up a tract of land to the east of 
Zebulon’s while still making his home with his nephew. One day it was 
discovered that a squatter was putting up a cabin on Stephen’s claim so 
Stephen, to hold his land, had to build a cabin thereon at once. To- 
gether with his brother Nathaniel and nephew Zebulon and wife he 
worked all night erecting a cabin and thus held his claim. This disputed 
land is now a part of the present site of Slippery Rock, and on it Stephen 
Cooper cleared a farm, and built his first cabin, later followed by a larger 
log house that became the first home and inn of this new settlement, which 
in a few years was called Centerville. 

Stephen Cooper’s name appears on the assessment list of 1803 and his 
house stood in the southern part of the borough on the hill near the spring, 
the property now owned by Mrs. J. W. McKay. 

In the early days this property was called Ginger Hill from the fact 
that Cooper, as a tavern keeper, gave out plenty of ginger with the 
whiskey which he sold, though some wags said he sold the ginger and gave 
away the whiskey. 

Here Stephen Cooper died and later his family moved from the 
village that was rapidly growing up about his farm, owing to the fact that 
one of the main roads running north and south in this end of the state 
came through here. 


In 1801 we have a record of another very early settler, William Hill, 
who was the second pioneer of the settlement, but after it was incorporat- 
ed as a borough, Mr. Hill sold his property and moved away. 

There is no record of what settlers immediately followed Cooper and 
Hill, but in 1820 the first lots were laid out in the town on the property of 
Cooper and Hill by David Dougal, surveyor from Butler, and sold to the 
first comers. 

At that date there is a record of the following persons living there, 
Stephen Cooper, William Hill, John Reynolds, a tavern keeper; William 
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Cross, also later an inn keeper, and Isaac S$. Pearson, who was the first 
merchant, as he kept store here before the lots were sold. 

Pearson began in a modest way and his trade like that of other early 
merchants was mainly by barter, as customers seldom paid money for 
goods, and it was part of the merchant’s work to transform farm products, 
as well as cattle and sheep, into cash. Isaac Pearson was also the first post- 
master of Slippery Rock, which office was established at Etna Furnace, 
later known as Daugherty’s Mills, in the year 1824. — 

Two years later the post office was moved to Centerville though it con- 
tinued by the name Slippery Rock Post Office. Tradition says the P. O. 
was moved in a wheel-barrow one night from Etna Furnace to Centerville, 
and it is also stated, that the government at Washington was never notified 
of the fact, and may still believe the post office is at its original site. 

In 1830 Isaac S. Pearson erected the first brick house in the town, which 
is still in use and known as the Bingham house. Peter Sowash, and John 
McCoy built smaller brick houses prior to 1835, and in the early thirties, 
John Cross built what was known as the Eyth Hotel. Between 1825 and 
1830 the pioneer circle was recruited by the arrival of Dr. Eli G. DeWolf, 
the settlement’s first physician, Jesse and Simon Baker, Samuel Caldwell, 
John McNulty, Amos and William Fleming, and in 1825 by Peter Sowash 
and Samuel Bard. 

The trade, mercantile and professional circles at this time were repre- 
sented by John Eagle, chair-maker; |. S. Pearson, merchant; Samuel Bard, 
tailor; John Taggart, laborer; Moorhead and Wallace, merchants; G. W. 
Coulter, tavern keeper; Peter Sowash, blacksmith; Peter Uber, cabinet 
maker; Dr. DeWolf, physician; James Fulton, wagon maker; [Thomas 
Floyd, merchant; Scott Stephenson, tanner; William Parshall, tavern 
keeper; John and Robert McCoy, carpenters; Thomas Stephenson, hatter; 
George Christy and William Fleming, tanners; William Ramsey, black- 
smith; Joseph Justice, hatter; William Gibson, tinsmith; John Seth, tavern 
keeper; John Reynolds, justice of the peace; Samuel Kerr, representative 
in the Legislature; Robert Young, wheel wright; Alexander Buchanan, 
cabinet maker; Stephen Cooper, farmer; John McClintock, shoe maker; 
John Cross, brick maker, and probably many others of whom at this late 
date we have no record. 

When we look over this list of names and see the many trades and pro- 
fessions represented we realize that even a century ago Slippery Rock was 
a thriving and forward-going community. 

Travel and trade through here were heavy and business prosperous 
and this situation continued for many years until the railroads diverted 
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both trade and travel to their highways, but now since the day of the 
paved road and the use of the motor for both travel and commerce, busi- 
ness is rapidly returning and Slippery Rock is again becoming a center of 
activity and business. 

In the first days of the town there was considerable controversy as to 
what this new town should be called, both landowners and residents taking 
a prominent part in the discussion, until finally a committee was appointed 
to select a name. One member suggested it be called Muttontown as he 
had just partaken of a hearty dinner of fine mutton raised on the place; 
another suggested Middletown as the new village was about half way be- 
tween Butler and Mercer; the third expressed his preference for Center- 
ville and when it was put to vote, the last name was chosen. 

The town remained Centerville until in the early nineties when it was 
changed to Slippery Rock to correspond to the name of the post office, and 
Slippery Rock we trust it will remain, for the name is not only historical 
but it has the added distinction of being the only post office by that name 
in the, S; 

Slippery Rock Township, named for Slippery Rock Creek, was prior to 
1804 part of Allegheny County, embracing the whole of northern 
Butler County, or the thirteen northern townships. In 1800 Butler was 
made a separate county and in 1804 the county was divided into thirteen 
townships according to the order of the court as follows, Cranberry, Mid- 
dlesex, Slippery Rock, Buffalo, Connoquenessing, Butler, Center, Donegal, 
Clearfield, Muddy Creek, Mercer, Venango and Parker, and the township 
of Slippery Rock later provided the land for the townships of Cherry, 
Brady and Worth, so in considering the history of Slippery Rock Town- 
ship we must think of all four of the last named townships. 

We have already spoken of the Coopers, Zebulon, Nathaniel and 
Stephen, who came in 1796; Adam Barber, David Cross, John Burrows 
and William Burrows, came in 1798, both Burrows being on the assess- 
ment list of 1803; John, James and Hugh McKee came in 1797, having 
recently arrived from Ireland, and their parents and four sisters coming 
shortly afterward though none of their names appear as property owners 
in 1803. 

Adam Funk, who owned 400 acres of land in 1803, came in 1798: 
Jonathan Adams, Jacob Stillwagon, John Moreland, Alexander McDonald 
and John Slemmons appeared about 1800. 


Philip Snyder, who came in 1801, was one of the townships most cele- 


brated maple sugar makers, and his sugar found ready sale in Butler until 
his death in 1857. 
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John Walker came in 1805; William Bigham, a Revolutionary soldier, 
came with his sons, Thomas and Hugh, in 1806, Thomas later serving in 
the war of 1812; Samuel Cross also settled in the township in 1806, and 
in 1811, erected the large brick house on the Franklin Pike, the first of its 
kind in Slippery Rock township. Samuel Weakley and James Stephenson 
arrived in 1817; Philip Keister in 1818, and Joel Beckwith in 1819; 
Thos. Mifflin, John Thompson, John Christley, Michael Christley, Samuel 
Kerr, Samuel Bard and William Hill in 1822; Cornelius Gill, James Pat- 
terson, John McNulty, Samuel Caldwell, in 1825; Peter Sowash, John 
Neal, William Miller, in 1826, and Joseph Swearingen, Henry Wolford, 
Jonathan Maybury and John Reed in 1830. 

The pioneers of that part of Slippery Rock township, now known as 
Cherry township were Benedict Grossman and his family together with his 
son-in-law, Robert Black, who came in 1797. Benedict Grossman had 
married Betsy Stivert, who had been taken captive by the Indians in York 
County in 1756 and kept by them until 1763 when she was restored to the 
white settlers at Pittsburgh. 

In 1803 Benjamin Grossman paid |4c taxes on two cows and one horse, 
a fact worthy of attention when we consider the present high rate of tax- 
ation in this county. 

In 1798 Michael Stephenson came with his wife and sons, John, James 
and William. These three sons all served in the war of 1812, and died 
within ten days of their return home of what was then known as Black 

~ Rock Fever, probably cholera. 


Andrew Stewart was a settler in 1798; John Christie and Robert Mc- 

~ Callum in 1799; Alexander Hutchison in 1800, and the Russell family of 

five boys in 1804, while John Hockenberry arrived in 1803, and John 
DOI aoreth 12k): 


Brady township, once part of Slippery Rock, claims as its first settler, 
Luke Covert, who came in 1796; while James Campbell, Alexander Irvine 
and Bartol Laffer came the following year as did also Daniel McDeavitts 
with his wife and three children, Henry, Catherine and James. 


Edward James and Andrew Douglas, coming in 1798, cleared the land 
on which “The Stone House” was erected in 1822; in 1799, John Thomp- 
son, James Williams, John McJunkin, Daniel Carter and John Wigton 
came; in 1800 Conrad Snyder, Sr., with his son, Conrad, and Andrew 
Ellsworth, a veteran of the Revolutionary War; John Morrow in 1801. 
John Hockenberry and John Ralston in 1803, when shortly afterward 
Ralston erected a large grist mill on the Slippery Rock Creek where Croll’s 
mill now stands. 
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In 1810 Robert Hockenberry settled near West Liberty, but in a few 
years moved to the site of Coaltown and the pioneer circle of Bardy town- 
ship was completed. 

That part of Slippery Rock township known as Worth township, had 
for its pioneers David Studebaker and Abraham Snyder, who claimed to 
have visited the Indian camp on the Slippery Rock Creek, now known as 
Elliott’s farm, as early as 1790. After spending three months there, they 
returned to their homes in Westmoreland County. 

Studebaker returned, about 1796, bringing his little sister with him, 
and later his father, Joseph Studebaker, and family joined him. Joseph 
Studebaker had earlier been a captive among the Indians for nine years and 
it is said he taught them how to build log houses and brush cabins during 
his captivity. About the same time William and John Elliott arrived in 
this locality, as did also John Dennison, David George, Rebecca Arm- 
strong, Henry Stinetorf, John and Jacob Pisor, Thomas Cross, David and 
William Cross with their father, Samuel, Daniel and William McConnell, 
William McNees, Benjamin Jack, and Jonathan Kelly with his father and 
mother. 

In 1798 Archibald Kelly, Michael and Joseph Kelly arrived as did 
Thomas Clark and his two sons, Andrew and John, Thomas Humphrey, 
Christopher Wimer and Charles Coulter, all, except Wimer, natives of 
Ireland. In 1800 Charles Martin, John Taggart, Hugh Henderson and 
John Moore came as settlers and in 1801 the township population was in- 
creased by Isaac M. Cornelius with his wife and their twelve children, 
who settled on Hog Back Ridge. Robert Glenn, Alexander McBride and 
George Taylor also came in the year 1801 as did several others who later 
moved away or left no descendents. 


No history of Slippery Rock township would be complete without an 
account of “The Old Stone House” which, for more than a century, has 
been an historic landmark, and which has been a fertile topic of conver- 
sation wherever citizens of this county, or adjoining ones have met and 
renewed acquaintances, whether it was on the Atlantic or Pacific, in this 
world or the old. 


The stories and legends of this old house now almost fallen entirely 
down would fill a volume but we will content ourselves with what is known 
only to be actually true. 


The house stood at the junction of the old turnpike and the Franklin 
road and looking at it now with scarcely an entire wall standing, one 
would scarcely believe that it was once a place of general resort and 
gaiety, nor would you dream that there on June 1, 1825, the distinguished 
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General, Marquis de Lafayette, dined with the committee who escorted him 
from Butler to Mercer on his way from Pittsburgh to Erie. 

Little now remains to tell the story of the bustle and activity which 
ensued when the old stage coach rattled up to the door to take on passen- 
gers, and to change horses, as it rolled north, or south to larger towns and 
ports. The land on which The Stone House stands, was taken up by the 
Douglas family who came in 1798, erected a house of logs which they 
abandoned for another claim. 

Shortly afterward John Elliott came and erected a house of public en- 
tertainment, as the inns and taverns of those days were called, and he kept 
inn there until 1812. Then came John Brown of Oliver, who thus dis- 
tinguished himself from the numerous other John Browns. He had come 
from east of the mountains and kept the inn open during the war of 1812 
and until 1822 when he built the present stone house. He failed to pay 
for the property, however, and it reverted to the Collins estate and came 
into the hands of Mrs. McClure, a daughter of Mrs. Thomas Collins, who 
owned the land on which it stood. 

The next inn keepers who rented the property from Mrs. McClure were 
men by the names of Turner, Sutlif, Campbell, Purviance, Price, Halling, 
Hawn, Richard Doncaster and Joseph McCannon. 

The Stone House, besides being a place of exchange for passengers on 
the route to Franklin and Mercer, was much frequented by lumbermen, 
who passed it on their way to the northern woods, and since it furnished 
commodious quarters, for those days, it was patronized by the best who 
traveled, and the sounds of activity by day, and revelry by night made it 
one of the most celebrated inns in the state. 

Every year, when “muster day” came around, the citizens from all this 
district reported to The Stone House for military inspection, and at those 
times it was thronged with farmers, merchants, professional men and 
laborers who reported for state military duty. 

For years everything went well, but gradually The Stone House 
acquired a bad name; belated travelers, rather than go there, after dark, . 
through the woods, sought lodgings at farm houses along the road; stories 
of robberies and mysterious disappearance of guests got abroad, frighten- 
ing the timid traveler so that trade fell off and business slackened. 

The inn keepers were in no fault, but were powerless to stop the rumors 
and the explanation later given seems the probable cause of the decline of 
the old house. 

In 1830 or thereabouts a band of counterfeiters took up their abode in 
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the neighborhood and made The Stone House their headquarters; a young 
man named Julius C. Holliday being the leader. 

Richard Doncaster was then landlord, and he became suspicious of the 
twenty mysterious men who had come to lodge with him, since they kept 
their names and places of residence secret and addressed one another by 
such appellations as Col., Doc., Major, etc. 

Doncaster realized that his house would get a bad name, if he continued 
to cater to these men, so he went to Butler for legal advice, as to whether 
he could turn them away, and he was told that his duty was to keep them 
as long as they paid their bills which seems to us a curious interpretation 
of the right of a landlord. The gang was finally arrested. Holliday died 
before his conviction but most of the ““gang’”’ found lodging places in vari- 
ous prisons. 

The last Indian outrage in Butler County occurred near this old 
house, when a drunken Indian, known as Mohawk, came to the home of 
James Wigton, on the last Saturday of June, 1843, while Wigton was away 
getting help for his harvesting. 

When he returned he found that his wife and five children, one of them a 
babe in the cradle, had been brutally murdered, by the savage Indian, who 
later was given a court trial, convicted and hanged in the Butler County 
jail. One tale after another was told disparaging this hostelry, some of 
them no doubt, inspired by rival inn keepers, and by the fact that a stage 
driver disappeared one night from the Stone House, after a Fourth of July 
celebration. Not being heard from the rumor got abroad that he had been 
murdered there, but the real fact was that he had left his wife and fled the 
country, returning many years later to find his wife married to another 
man. 

Then came the railroads and the gradual disappearance of the stage 
coach, the lumbermen, the drovers and merchants from the highways, and 
less and less were roadside inns in demand. 

Within the last generation, Samuel Gill and his two capable sisters, once 
again, tried to bring joy and good living to patrons of this old inn, by serv- 
ing fine old fashioned chicken dinners, but they gave up business before 
the paved road and motor passed the door, so that for years there has been 
no sign of life at The Old Stone House, gradually the timbers rotted, the 
roof fell in, the stones crumbled until now only a shell remains of what 
was once one of the most famous houses in all Pennsylvana. 
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Early Schools of Slippery Rock 
Borough and Vicinity 


by Mrs. GEORGE SHREMP 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 
—Tennyson. 


ERY EARLY in the settlement of Slippery Rock Township educa- 
tion had a prominent place in the minds of the people. Of 
|Sa@ey]} Scotch-Irish ancentry, they recognized the family, the school and 
tne church as the great agencies in the development of the child into a 
worthy member of the social and political structure of the nation which 
had been founded. 

In Slippery Rock Township one of the first schools established was at 
“Five Points’ on the Wolford farm. This was called the Kelly school and 
was held in a log building which stood on a point of land opposite the 
tool house and near the Redmond road. Among the early teachers in this 
building were Squire Cooper, William Parker, and Albert Dunn. Later 
Betsy Stillwagon Gilkey and John T. Bingham taught here. 

Another school building stood on the Abraham Snyder farm. This 
farm was afterward bought by Marcus McGonagal. This school was at 
first known as “Gabby College’ and later was moved to the present site of 
the Miller School. The first teacher here was John Christley and it was 
later taught by his son, ‘}. Harvey Christley, Rachel Cotton and Miss Beck- 
with. 

These schools were kept open six days in the week, but the Saturdays 
were devoted to religious instruction, and the catechism was a required 
study. The wages paid were from ten dollars per month up to eighteen 
dollars per month in the later years and the teachers “boarded around” 
among the families. 

Later the township was divided into nine districts known now as 
Ralston, (at first, Stillwagon), Crocker, Oak Grove, [iester, Branchton, 
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Ifft (formerly Miller), Armstrong and Christley (known as Wolf Creek or 
McKee). Among the teachers we mention John Lovell, Barbara Blair 
McKnight, Sarah Gill Wilson, Etta Bell, Thomas and Margaret Reed, 
Lizzie Wilson, Kate Beckwith Brown, Joel Beckwith, Rebecca and Eliza- 
beth McCoy, Hugh Braham, Sarah J. Hays. Many others could be added 
as efficient as the above but the list would prove too long, but each added 
their share to the development of the community. 

In Centreville Borough the first building was erected on the northeast 
corner of the lot where the methodist church now stands. This frame 
building when no longer used for school purposes was moved across the 
street and is now occupied by the Dengler Bakery. Some of the teachers 
in this school were Squire Cooper, Albert Dunn, William Parker, Darwin 
DeWolf, and a Mr. Bollinger. 

In 1857 the school was divided, and two buildings were erected; one on 
the site of the old building, and the other on the hill, on land now owned 
by David Wilson. The latter building was used for the older pupils. 
These buildings were afterward moved and are now occupied as dwellings 
by Mrs. Hogan on New Castle Street and by John Christy on North Main 
Street. Some of the teachers in these buildings were Samuel Christley, 
William Taylor, Origen and Sylvanus Bingham, Sarah Dunlap Williams, 
a Mr. Penniman, Sam Thompson, Dr. A. M. Patterson, Belle Braham, 
Margaret Reed, William McCoy, Cooper McBride, Reuben Bellis, Levi 
Wise, and Jane Kerr. 

In 1881 a four-roomed frame building was erected on New Castle Street 
and the school was consolidated. Three rooms of this building were used 
for school purposes and the fourth room was used for community activi- 
ties. This building was used after the organization of the State Normal 
School as a Model School building until it was burned in 1900. Some of 
the teachers in this building were John Morrow, Harrison Pisor, W. F. 
Magee, Levi Wise, U. S. Bartz, Charles McCarnes, Mr. and Mrs. |. N. 
Moore, and Carrie Black. 


The idea of higher education was clearly in the minds of the people and 
many of the young people were sent to academies and colleges within reach. 
However, encouragement was given to efforts looking toward the estab- 
lishment of higher schools in the vicinity. A select or private school was 
taught in 1848 to 1850 by William Murphy, a chair maker, who came to 
town, somewhat of a wanderer, but who proved a very able scholar and 
progressive teacher. Another select school was taught by Greer Kerr in 
1864-65 in the W. E. Christley house, now the Barron house. This was 
afterward conducted on the same plan by Dr. A. M. Patterson. In 1852-53 
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a private school was taught by a Mrs. Uber in a house which stood on 
the lot now occupied by the Bard store. In 1871-72 Prof. Cooper, whose 
brother was pastor of the Presbyterian church, conducted a select school in 
the George McQuiston house. He was desirous of establishing an 
academy or college and offered to buy land and spend $5,000.00 in erecting 
a building, but failing for some reason to secure the co-operation of the 
community the plan was abandoned. 


Shortly after this there came into the community Alfred D. Lee from 
Scio College, Ohio, who proposed to establish a college in the vicinity. 
He bought a tract of land on the bank of Wolf Creek below the Christley 
bridge, laid it out in lots and sold many of them. He erected a substantial 
brick building of four rooms and opened a school which he carried on for 
several terms as a one-study school. The pupils took but one subject at a 
time on which they concentrated their efforts for six weeks when that sub- 
ject was completed and another was taken up. The project promised well 
until it became necessary for him to give title to the lots which he sold. 
Lacking sufficient funds to pay for the land and for the materials used in 
the construction of the building he failed financially and those from whom 
the materials had been purchased sent men by night who tore out windows 
and doors, as well as flooring, and thus rendered it unfit for further occu- 
pancy. The building contained four rooms and was well suited for the 
purpose for which it had been erected. The empty shell of the building 
stood there for many years until it was finally torn down and the brick 
was used in the construction of the business block in which is the store of 
Friedman and Alper. 


After the failure of Hemlock Springs College as the above school was 
named from a magnificent spring which issued from beneath a huge hem- 
lock tree, which stood just back of the building, nothing further was 
attempted in the line of higher education for several years. However, the 
idea must still have lain in the minds of the people of the community for 
during the summer of 1887 there was again started some agitation and 
talk of a school. Just what this was to be or what form it might take was 
not clear to any one. On the evening of December 7, 1887, a meeting was 
held in the Presbyterian church for the purpose of discussing the question 
of the establishment of a school and to devise methods of carrying the plans 
into effect. The meeting was organized by electing John Reed, chairman, 
and C. W. Bard, secretary. Rev. Robinson who happened to be in the 
community, addressed the meeting telling those present of their duty to 
the community and to their children, yet no definite plans seemed feasible. 
Finally it was determined to take two subscriptions, one at $5.00 per year 
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THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


to furnish a fund for the support of the school until it should become self- 
supporting and the other to secure a fund for the erection of a suitable 
building. The meeting then adjourned until December 19, 1887, when the 
result of the canvass was to be reported. At this meeting J. T. Bingham 
reported thirty-four subscriptions of $5.00 each per year for three years as 
an endowment fund and Dr. C. W. Bard reported subscriptions to the 
building fund totaling $2,475.00. These sums would at the present day 
seem veiy meager. It was suggested by H. E. and C. W. Bard that a State 
Normal School would be better suited to the needs of the community than 
an academy and they communicated with the Hon. E. E. Higbee, State 
Superintendent, concerning this matter. When this report was given, on 
motion of J. T. Bingham a committee consisting of J. N. Watson, J. M. 
Covert, and F. P. Bingham was appointed to investigate the cost and re- 
quirements of such school. This committee reported that they were un- 
able to give any definite information as to size or cost of the necessary 
buildings. At the meeting held on January 8, 1888, at which this report 
was given another committee consisting of Dr. A. M. Patterson and H. E. 
Bard was appointed to visit some normal school and bring back a report. 
George Maxwell was appointed to confer with Attorney John M. Greer as 
to mode of pocedure in the matter. At a meeting held January 16th the 
committee on cost reported and the magnitude of the sum named was so 
great that it is said “‘silence reigned.” This silence was broken by the sug- 
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gestion of J. E. Bard that a committee of ten be appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions. On this committee were placed J. H. Christley, J. C. Kernels 
P. McQuiston, Neyman Christley, J. N. Watson, T. S. Coulter, A. J. Bard, 
William Kaufman, W. H. Wilson, and Robert McCoy. 

The next meeting was held on February 6th and was addressed by the 
Hons. John M. Greer and James M. Galbreath. Another meeting was 
held on February 24th known as the “double up” meeting at which those 
who had subscribed were asked to double their subscriptions. It was now 
felt that some of their ideals were to become realities, and on March Oth 
a meeting was called at 1:00 o’clock P. M. for permanent organization. 
This meeting was addressed by J. Frazer Richards after which an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 6:00 P. M. when the stockholders proceeded to elect 
trustees with the following result: George Maxwell, T. F. Patton, Neyman 
Christley, J. C. Kerr, Dr. Benjamin Pearson, Lewis Patterson, fe 5 Goul- 
ter, Dr. A. M. Patterson, W. H. Wilson, ieee Bardaids RP. Griffith, William 
Kaufman, and C. W. Bard. These trustees met on March 16th and organ- 
ized by electing George Maxwell, President; C. W. Bard, Secretary, and W. 
H. Wilson, Treasurer. Committees were appointed to secure the necessary 
land and to secure an architect to draw plans for the buildings. Lewis 
Patterson offered to give either ten acres of land or $1,000.00. The gift 
of the land was accepted and the location was fixed. S. W. Foulke, of 
New Castle, was selected as the architect and on May 7th the contract was 
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awarded to J. J. Gourley, of New Castle, with W. H. Tinker, of West 
Sunbury, in charge of the carpenter work. 

The women of the community were as much interested in the project as 
the men and attended the meetings as well. An association was formed 
known as the Ladies’ Normal Fund Association. They raised funds in 
every way possible and when the buildings were completed the women 
sewed all the carpets for the rooms and made all the necessary bedding. 
The young women of the community contributed the pulpit Bible used in 
the first chapel exercises and for years afterward until worn. out. We 
trust that this Bible is laid by as a tribute to keep in mind the interest and 
enthusiasm of the young women of that generation. 


In all this the people worked with a will and with one ultimate aim, the 
construction of something that would benefit the surrounding country. If 
any could be given more credit than others, the credit for unselfish effort 
must be given to George Maxwell and to Lewis Patterson who gave un- 
erudgingly of their time and efforts though neither had children to reap 
the benefits of the school. Mr. Maxwell gave his entire time during the 
summer of 1888 to overseeing the construction of the buildings. 

Early in the spring of 1889 the buildings were completed and applica- 
tion was made for the recognition of the school as the State Normal School 
of the eleventh district. The first day of February, 1889, was set as the 
date for the inspection of the buildings and Governor Beaver appointed as 
the committee besides Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent, the Hon. S. 
H. Miller, of Mercer; Col. Silas Marlin, of Brookville, and the Hon. 
William McNair, of Oil City, together with the city and county superin- 
tendents of the district. 

The day of the inspection was a typical winter day, cold and snowy 
and the members of the inspection committee as well as many other visitors 
were brought from Wick Station in sleds and sleighs over a road as solid 
and smooth as the present concrete and in almost as short a time as could 
be attained now with the use of motor cars. The forenoon was spent in 
showing the visitors through the buildings and at noon the women proved 
their ability along culinary lines by serving dinner in the dining room to 
the official visitors as well as to all others who desired to eat. In the after- 
noon the audience assembled in the chapel to hear the decision of the in- 
spection committee. The chairman of the committee announced that the 
committee had voted unanimously in favor of recognition and a load was 
lifted from the shoulders of the people of the community. Following the 
formal announcement short speeches were made by the members of the 
committee and by other prominent visitors. Governor Beaver said that he 
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favored the recognition of the school not so much for what the buildings 
were but on account of the supreme faith of the people that they were do- 
ing something worthy of acceptance. As evening came on the visitors left 
and the people of the town and community gathered in the chapel to re- 
joice over the result of more than a year of effort and sacrifice. 

As soon as the formal acceptance was filed the organization of the school 
was begun. The following trustees were elected by the stockholders and 
approved by the State: George Maxwell, J. E. Bard, T. S. Coulter, J. (Cr 
Kerr, H. P. Griffith, Dr. A. M. Patterson, T. F. Patton, Dr. C. W. Bard, 
Lewis Patterson, Neyman Christley, Dr. Benjamin Pearson, and William 
Kaufman, who lived only until the following December to take part in the 
direction of the affairs of the school. The following members of the Board 
of Trustees were appointed by the State: John F. Dravo and J. Sharp 
Wilson, of Beaver County; R. B. Scandrett and R. D. McGonnigle, of 
Allegheny County, and John M. Greer and Thomas Robinson, of Butler 
County. So far as the writer knows but one member of the original local 
board, J. E. Bard, is now living. The board met and organized by elect- 
ing George Maxwell, President: Dr. C. W. Bard, Secretary; and W. H. 
Wilson, Treasurer. 

Preparations were now made for the opening of the school by the selec- 
tion of a faculty. James E. Morrow, of Allegheny, was elected Principal, 
and I. M. McClymonds, of Edinboro, Vice-Principal. The other teachers 
chosen were I. N. Moore, J. C. Ricketts, W. A. Beer, Maude C. Bingham, 
and Lizzie A. Marshall. The school opened its doors for the first term 
March 26, 1889, and enrolled that term 168 students. The first term was 
of fourteen weeks for which the school charged each student $32.00 for 
board including room rent, light and heat. At the end of the first full 
year James E. Morrow left the principalship vacant and Albert E. Maltby 
was elected to this position which he held for twenty-five years during 
which time he was permitted to see the school grow, through his efficient 
administration, from its very humble beginning, to a commanding posi- 
tion among the Normal Schools of this great Commonwealth. 

After the resignation of Dr. Maltby in 1916 as head of the Normal, 
the position was very ably filled for two years by Prof. I. N. Moore. 100 
much cannot be said for the efficient way in which he conducted affairs as 
Acting Principal. In many trying times in the history of the Normal his 
was the guiding hand that quietly straightened out affairs and brought 
them safely through. 

Dr. J. L. Eisenberg was elected Principal in 1918 and the school has 
moved on to further success. 
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ALBERT ELIAS MALTBY 


Dr. A. E. Maltby, educator, was born in Pulaski, Jefferson County, 
N. Y., in 1850. He was the son of John and Rachel Crawford Maltby, 
the father a native of New York State, the mother of Ireland. 

He was educated in the public schools of Fayetteville and Fayetteville 
Academy of Onondaga County, N. Y. He was an honor graduate of 
Cornell (C. E.) in 1876; a pupil of Agassiz and Goldwin Smith; teacher in 
the Ury School, Philadelphia, 1876-78; engineer on survey of the Guata- 
mala-Mexico, boundary, 1878-80; professor of mathematics and astrono- 
my, St. Lawrence University, 1880-84; professor of natural sciences, 
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State Normal School at Indiana, Pa., 1884-89; superintendent of Millers- 
ville Training School, 1889-90; principal of Shppery Rock State Normal 
School, 1890-1916. 

He was in retirement at Grove City, where he took an active part in 
school and civic life, 1916-24. 

He married M. Harriet Dezell in 1883. He died May 27, 1924. 

Dr. Maltby was the author of Map Modeling, Froebel’s Square, The 
Pennsylvania Citizen, Elementary Civics, The Story of Old Glory, Out- 
lines of Botany, Physiology and Physics. 

St. Lawrence conferred on him the degree of Ph. D., and Grove City 
that of L. L. D. He was a member of the Episcopal Church. 

The life and services of a public servant, especially in the service of 
public education, ought to be the expression of a tribute by those whose 
lives were touched and animated by the one whose deeds are being record- 
ed for posterity. It is with this thought in mind that the writer will en- 
deavor to portray the outstanding achievemens of the life of Albert Elias 
Maltby in the more than quarter century that he went in and out in Slip- 
pery Rock as preacher, teacher, and American citizen. 


Doctor Maltby assumed charge of the Slippery Rock State Normal 
when he had reached middle life and a full attainment of his mental and 
physical powers, when his poise and balance were stabilized by mature 
judgment, and when his leadership was also perfected by travel and by 
experience in the classrooms of other Pennsylvania State Normal schools. 
It is indeed fortunate for our school that it could, fifteen months after 
opening its doors to the future teachers of this Commonwealth, have at- 
tracted to it a leader so young, so capable, so endowed with a vision as had 
he. For here was just the opportunity for a vigorous personality to exer- 
cise its powers in molding an embryo institution. He found it a row of 
frame buildings on the edge of cultivated fields in 1890; he left its walls of 
brick and stone circling in a beautiful campus set with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers 1n 1916. 

But these were only marks of his mathematical, architectural, and 
artistic skill left on the physical school. His impression was far reaching 
on the 2499 alumni and more than twice as many who entered its halls 
and were influenced by his personality without carrying away a normal 
school certificate. Thus over 7,000 young men and women went out to 
carry the message of fidelity, honesty, perseverance, and scholarship to the 
childhood of the world; for today these men and women are found in life’s 
work in all quarters of the earth. Let us leave the further spread of his 
tribute of praise to them as they labor to perpetuate his memory by the 
imitation of his worthy example. 
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J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.B., Ph.D. 
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J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 


Dr. Eisenberg, the present principal of the Slippery Rock State Normal 
School, has always been a school man. He was born in East Coventry, 
Chester County, Pa., in 1877. He is the son of John Y. and Mary Isett 
Eisenberg. 

Dr. Eisenberg was married to Miss Emma H. Johnson, of Gerardville, 
Pa. He was a teacher and principal of schools until 1905; professor of 
education of Ursinus College, 1910-11; supervising principal, Royersford, 
Pa., 1905-12; head of department of education, West Chester State Normal 
School, Pa., 1912-14; superintendent of schools, Chester, Pa., 1914-17; 
principal Slippery Rock State Normal School, 1917—. 

Juniata College conferred on Dr. Eisenberg the degree of B. E.; a 
eraduate of Ursinus College, which later gave him the A. M. degree; and 
the University of Pennsylvania, Ph. D. 

He is a joint author of Happy Hour Readers. He is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The sketch of the life of a contemporary must of necessity consist 
largely of a recital of a man’s aims and ambitions. To say the least, 
Dr. Eisenberg is a busy, active man and has been, especially since he enter- 
ed the field of public education, in a large way. His virility has been 
manifest in the eight summers while he directed the School of Observa- 
tion, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., and the one summer as teacher in 
the University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Doctor Eisenberg is a popular lecturer, having filled institute engage- 
ments in forty-six counties in Pennsylvania and at institutes in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois. He has averaged 150 addresses each year since he became principal 
of our State Normal School. 

One of the outstanding labors of Doctor Eisenberg is the part he takes 
in shaping the educational policies of our state, especially in the field of 
teacher training. Much of the forward look and the professionalizing of 
teaching is due to his enthusiasm and untiring efforts on the board: of 
normal school principals as it cooperates with the state department. His 
aims for the school and the community are lofty, as he labors to enrich the 
course of study and lengthen the period of training for the teacher and as 
he works for church and civic life. May his life and labors bring a rich 
reward to him in honor to himself and in character in his students and 
auditors. May he still have many years fruitful in service. 
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Religion 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll; 
Leave thy low vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
= Holmes: 





Pg) HE FLRST advent of religion into this region was the arrival of 
oT Christian Frederick Post. He was an unassuming, honest Ger- 
“a, || man, a Moravian by denomination, who spent the greater part 
ol his life preaching to the Indians. He came first to this vicinity in 1758. 

There is no records available of any further religious progress, except 
occasional services held by the missionaries, as they went from one Indian 
tribe to another, until the year 1800. That year the Boiling Spring 
Church was organized. It was a forerunner of the Harmony United Pres- 
byterian Church. It was an Associate Presbyterian Church, and was 
organized by the Chartiers Presbytery. It remained an Associate Pres- 
byterian Church until this branch, and the Associate Reformed Church 
united in 1858, which union made the United Presbyterian Church. 

The first church built was a small log structure, really only a cabin. 
Service was held in it in the winter and in a tent in the summer. The next 
house of worship was also a log church, but larger and_ better than the 
former. The lot for the church and cemetery was purchased from Thomas 
McCoy in 1807, it contained four acres, and the price paid was $12. 

In 1807 the Associate Presbyterian Church, three miles from Slippery 
Rock on the New Castle road, was organized. The first sermon was 
preached in 1807 by Reverend John Anderson. The service was held 
under an oak tree on the banks of the Slippery Rock Creek, not far from 
the bridge near Moore’s Corners. The text was from Revelation 3:2, “Be 
watchful and strengthen the things that remain.” Certainly it was a pro- 
phetic message, for the religious history of the century that was to follow. 

For several years preaching was somewhat irregular. On pleasant days 
the service was held in the woods. When the weather was unfavorable the 
people gathered in the home of John Moore. 
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The congregation was formally organized in 1808 or 1809. It was 
called the “Mouth of Wolf Creek Church.” Later a large tent was pro- 
cured and this tent was used as the place of worship for some time. | It is 
now the Slippery Rock United Presbyterian Church at Moore’s Corners. 

The first elders of the church were John Moore, David Cross, John 
Cornelius and William Brandon. 

In 1810 a call was made out for Alexander Murray, who was installed 
that same year, by the Presbytery of Chartiers, which then embraced all 
the Seceder churches west of the Allegheny mountains. 

The first house of worship was erected in 1811, and stood close to where 
the present church stands. It was built of hewed logs, and was seated 
with rough board benches. For heating purposes a hole was scooped out 
in the ground, for the floor was earth beaten hard, in the middle of the 
church, and charcoal was burned therein. 

The church soon became too small, and was enlarged by taking out the 
west end, and building a frame addition. This building was accidentally 
burned when the workmen were getting out lumber for the present building. 

Reverend Murray remained pastor until his death in 1846. From that 
time the church has been regularly supplied with pastors, and the work has 
gone on without interruption. Reverend S. Y. Sankey is the present pas- 
tor. 

The Covenanter or Reformed Presbyterian Church had an organiza- 
tion and built a house of worship near the southern line of Slippery Rock 
township, on the Cooper farm in 1857. It was built in a rye field, and was 
known as the Ryefield Church. Here the congregation met at intervals 
by no means regular, until 1874, when a frame church was built in Cen- 
terville, and the organization moved to that place. 


The congregation was then connected with the New Castle Church. In 
1879 it was reorganized under the leadership of Reverend S. J. Crow. Not 
long afterward the Reverend J. R. Wiley, now with the National Reform 
Association was called and served the church as pastor for some years. 


The church was disbanded about 1900, and the building sold. It was 
remodeled and is now used as a dwelling house. 


A congregation of the Associate Church, commonly known as Seceders, 
was founded in West Liberty in 1859, and continued to worship there until 
1878. Then the place of meeting was changed to Centerville, and a church 
costing about $1,600 was erected. The church was supplied with preach- 
ing for some time when Reverend S. Ramsay was called and installed as 
the first regular pastor. Some years later the church was disorganized, 
the members going to the other churches of the community. 
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The building was sold later, remodeled and is now used as a dwelling. 

Some of the old records as they have come down through the present 
church papers are extremely interesting as well as enlightening, as to the 
care manifested by these men of God to keep the church “pure and un- 
spotted from the world.” 

One member was cited to appear before the officers of the church, 
“charged by the voice of common fame, with unchristian conduct in the 
use of profane language, and quarreling”. He confessed his fault and was 
cautioned not to let it happen again. 

Another was cited for failing to “attend the ordinances of the church 
because of poverty and the lack of fitting clothes”. He was urged to make 
a special effort to procure the clothes, but was not dropped from the church. 
Another for using profanity while under the influence of liquor, was repri- 
manded and required to appear before the congregation and “with tears 
and strong crying confessed has fault, asked the forgiveness of God and 
the congregation, and was reinstated.” Another charged with ‘“‘unwarrant- 
ed neglect of the public worship of God’s house’’, was suspended from the 
church. Another record that we find here and there is “with sadness drop- 
ped from the church, having gone back to the world.” 

Another record of rare interest is of a man who was brought before the 
church board charged with attending the Methodist Church and singing 
hymns. He gave as a reason for the offense that he was drunk and did 
not know what he was doing. His reason was deemed sufficient and it 
seems he was centured, not for being intoxicated so much as the straying 
into another fold. He was not suspended. 

Inelsez MissaMiaryo. 22,2... voluntarily appeared before the session 
and confessed her fault for having married without the consent of her 
parents, and at a time when her assistance was much needed at the home 
of her father, on account of sickness in the family, whereupon she was re- 
stored to good and regular standing in the church. 

The music in the churches was lined out. No instruments were used. 
A precentor or clerk sat before the pulpit, and when the hymn or psalm 
was announced he would read two lines and then lead the congregation in 
the singing of those two lines, and so through the singing of the entire 
number. A record doubtless of the time when choirs were being formed is 
one where the clerk was authorized to procure six females to assist him with 
the music. 

The sermons of that time were from an hour and a quarter to one hour 
and a half long. The lesson from the Bible was expounded or explained 
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usually taking a half hour at least. While the prayer was from thirty to 
forty minutes long. 

God has never left himself without witnesses, and these men and wo- 
men, very faithful to their trust, have handed on the faith. Their zeal 
and faithfulness is the foundation upon which the present churches are 
continuing to build the Kingdom of God in the community. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Mrs. F. C. McMuULLEN 





The Methodist Episcopal Church was the first built in Centerville. It 
had its origin in 1831. Previous to that time the first Methodist sermon 
was preached in a bar-room, by Reverend John Chandler, of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference. 

Rev. John Summerville followed him on this circuit forming the first 
class, and meeting in the homes of Scott Stevenson and others. Later 
meetings were held in the one-room school house that stood on the present 
church lot, on the corner of what is now Elgin and Franklin Streets. 

The first members were Scott Stevenson and wife; John Ramsay and 
wife; John Reynolds; Michael, Elizabeth and Rachel Christley; Ephriam, 
Elinor and Jane Rose; John and Susan Wallace; Alice Emory; Levi, 
Rachel and Nancy Hillgar; Mary McKee; Daniel and Mary Neiman; 
Moses Husselton and possibly Daniel K. Hill, John Christley and Camp- 
bell Robb. 

In 1837 a small meeting house was erected on the present location in 
Centerville, and was in the Harrisville circuit. The old church was torn 
down, and a brick church was built at a cost of about $3,000. It was dedi- 
cated November 15, 1860. Rev. C. R. Pattee was the pastor at that time. 
The brick for the Church were made here by John Cross. 

In 1897-8 a Sunday School addition was added to the church, through 
the efforts of Rev. J. A. McCamey, and at the same time a new carpet was 
procured by subscriptions taken by Mrs. William Hays. New gas lights 
were installed and a pulpit Bible presented to the church by Frank Clutton. 

The early pastors lived in whatever houses were available. Rev. 
Domer lived in the house now occupied by Edward Sowash on Main 
Street. Rev. Foster and Rev. J. A. Ward, 1872 to 1877, lived in the house 
now the Joseph Dickson home. Mrs. Hamm’s father, Rev. Nathaniel 
Morris, was the pastor here in 1878-9, lived at Fayette, Lawrence County, 
and drove to and from home to minister to the congregation. Later a 
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church parsonage was purchased on North Main Street now the Curtis 
Christley home. 

In 1910 under the direction of Rev. C. J. Warner, a new brick parson- 
age was built connected with the church. A new pulpit and complete com- 
munion service was added to the church equipment. The church at this 
time became a separate station. 

In 1918 Mrs. C. P. Hawks circulated a subscription among the mem- 
bers and a piano was secured for the use of the church. In 1921 other re- 
pairs were made on the church when folding doors were placed between the 
auditorium and the Sunday School room. 

In the summer of 1924, the Sabbath School had grown to about 200 
members, and more room was needed. The basement was excavated, and 
a large assembly room with kitchen was completed and modernly equipped 
during the summer of 1925. The plant was equipped with electric light 
and modern heat. The work was completed through the heroic efforts of 
the congregation led by Rev. J. N. Croxall, the present pastor. 


This church is one of the flourishing and prosperous stations of the 
New Castle district. It has a membership.of about two hundred, and a 
Sunday School of something over that number. 


The present board of trustees and stewards, Rev. J. N. Croxall, pastor; 
Prof. H. L. Headland, Secretary; Mrs. William Taylor, Treasurer; T. F. 
Taylor, William Bingham, W. F. Taylor, H. R. Smith, Elmer Gerlach, 
William McQuistion, I. S. Badger, Dr. J. L. Eisenberg, Mrs. Mollie Har- 
baugh, Mrs. Frances C. McMullen and John Connell. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. CHURCH 


The United Presbyterian Church was organized by the Rev. William 
Findley in September, 1848, with thirteen members. -It was called the 
Centerville Congregation of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian, or 
Union Church. Upon the consummation of the union, in 1858, of the As- 
sociate Reformed and the Associate or Seceder Church, this congregation 
became a part of the resulting United Presbyterian Church. It retained 
the name of the Centerville United Presbyterian Church until 1902 when 
it was changed to the First United Presbyterian Church of Slippery Rock 
Borough. 

For four years after its organization it was dependent on supplies, but 
in 1852 a stated pastor was installed. During the seventy-seven years of 
its existence it has enjoyed the ministration of ten pastors:—W. T. Mc- 
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Adam, ’52-’54; Robert McWatty, 755-59; A. R. Rankin, 59-61; S. C. 
Reed, *65-'67; W. D. Ewing, ’70-86; W. J. McClintock, ’89-’91; J. O. Mc- 
Connel, 94-07; G. A. Brown, ’08-'12; C. R. Ramsey, 713-22; and J. H. 
McCormick, the present pastor, who was installed November 1, 1922. 
The Ruling Elders at the time of its organization were John Hays, John 
Balph, and James Bovard. Among the Ruling Elders since the organ- 
ization we note the names of David McKee, Jacob Keister, Edmund 
Smith, Robert McKnight, Samuel Braham, James McKnight, Dr. W. L. 
DeWolfe, J. A. Glenn, J. F. Weakley, J. C. Kerr, John McGonegal, W. 
F, Reed, and Max E. McCoy. The present Session consists of W. M. 
Humphrey, I. N. Moore, J. S. Keister, M. A. Gibson, George P. Shremp, 
J. E. Stoops, John C. Bingham, Charles B. Frisbee, and W. R. Hines. W. 
M. Humphrey is the senior member of the Session in point of service. 

In 1852 the congregation erected a brick building for use as a church 
which, if now standing, would front on Elgin Avenue about opposite the 
Presbyterian parsonage. This building was used until 1882 when the 
present church was built. In 1913 a handsome and commodious_ brick 
parsonage was built on the rear of the church lot, fronting on Center 
Strect: 

The early records of the congregation present many things which today 
would seem strange. The minutes of the trustees for the year 1855 show 
that a committee was appointed “to collect the pennies’. The same 
records show that Mr. James Hays was appointed sexton at a salary of 
twelve dollars per annum, while the records of 1862 show the election of 
Samuel Coulter sexton at a salary of twenty dollars for the year “him fur- 
nishing the coal and keeping the church in good order”. The finacial 
report for the year 1857 shows that the total amount of money paid by 
the congregation for the year was $308.48, while the total amount paid by 
the congregation for the year ending April 1, 1925, was $0,447.00. Yet 
we must not forget the debt we owe to the fathers and mothers in_ the 
church of the long ago for their faithful lives of sacrifice which have pre- 
served for us so rich a heritage. 

The congregation for the past year reported a membership of 245 with 
all the departments of the work well organized and in activity. The Trus- 
tees for the present year are C. R. Humphrey, A. P. Vincent and Dallas 
Adams. The Sabbath School is organized for the work with M. A. Gib- 
son as Superintendent, W. R. Hines Assistant Superintendent, and Mrs. G. 
P. Shremp as Superintendent of the Primary Department. We as a church 
look forward in the hope of still greater progress in the next seventy-five 
years than has been witnessed in the period now completed. 
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wt he writer of the above sketch is indebted in a large part to an article 
on the same subject which appeared in a community issue of the Slippery 
Rock Sun in the year 1914. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Residents of the Presbyterian persuasion in Centerville and immediate 
vicinity attended the Plain Grove or Harrisville churches each about five 
miles away. They had continued to do so for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, then the desire began to manifest itself for the organization of a 
church in Centerville Borough. 

A petition was presented to the Presbytery April I], 1854, and a com- 
mission was appointed to organize the church on April 24, 1854. It was 
called the First Presbyterian Church of Centerville. There were twenty- 
nine charter members, twenty-five of whom came from the Plain Grove 
church, three from the Harrisville church and one from the Center Church. 

Nathaniel Cooper, William B. Cooper and Thomas Mifflin were the 
first elders. The first services were held in the school house, and the 
first Communion service was in the United Presbyterian Church. 

A frame church forty by fifty feet without vestibule flat ceiling 
and tower above the gable was erected in 1855, at a cost of about $2400. 
The same building is in use today. The roof having been raised and a vesti- 
bule and tower added in 1883. When this church was built it was located 
ina field. The small school house located on the present Methodist church 
lot and in which the first services were held was the only house on either 
Franklin street or Elgin Avenue. 

In 1855 the Sabbath School was organized, in 1856 the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, which looks after the work of both the Home and Foreign 
Missions was effected. Both of these organizations have done excellent 
work, all through the years and have added strength to the congregation. 


During the first two years the church was supplied by ‘various min- 
isters, Reverend Samuel Williams, then a Licentiate, preached his first ser- 
mon July 6, 1856, as a stated supply. He continued to supply the church 
until he was ordained and installed in 1857. He gave one-half his time 
to Centerville at a salary, without manse or vacation, of two hundred and 
fifty dollars per year. He remained pastor until he was chosen for his full 
time at Muddy Creek in 1869. 


For the first eight years the pews were appraised by a committee and 
assessed twenty per cent. for the pastor’s salary. Then the assessment 
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was raised to thirty per cent. for two years, then the method was discon- 
tinued. Here is an entry found on the early record: 


Jan: 7, 1867 Samuel McCleary Dr. 
To 30% tax on the value of Pew No. 14 Value $25 $7.50. 


The ministers who have served the congregation are Rev. Samuel Wil- 
liams, 1857 to 1869; Rev. D. C. Cooper, 1870 to 1875; Rev. James A. 
Menaul, 1875 to 1881; Rev. James H. Wright, 1882 to 1887; Rev. Jesse 
L. Cotton, 1889 to 1893; Rev. George R. Edmundson, 1894 to 1903; Rev. 
Charles N. Moore, 1904 to 1919; Rev. George S. Bowden, Ph. D., 1919—. 

Those who have served the church as elders are: Nathaniel Cooper, 
William B. Cooper, Thomas Mifflin, William Bingham, Benjamin Camp- 
bell, Thomas Kerr, Levi Dale, Andrew Breckenridge, William O. Brencken- 
ridge, James Tharp, Hezekiah H. Vincent, Benjamin Pearson, M. D., 
William Kaufman, James S. Wilson, Alfred W. Christy, Thomas S. Coul- 
ter, Prof. 1. M. McClymonds, George V. Patterson, all now deceased, and 
the present session, John T. Bingham, Willis H. Dickey, Lewis L. Mc- 
Collough, Charles A. Bower, Prof. C. C. Ruff, John T. Hogg, John A. 
Aiken, Benjamin Pearson, Norman F. Doerr and S. L. Cheeseman, Clerk. 

The church has sent eight young men into the ministry, Rev. A. W. 
Lawrence, Rev. Thomas W. Pearson, Rev. Harry A. Rhoades, Rev. 
William S. Bingham, Rev. J. Greer Bingham, Rev. Ira McClymonds and 
Alfred J. Doerr. 

The church has made notable progress along all lines from twenty-nine 
members in the beginning, 186 in 1890, and 463 in 1925. A missionary 
society of nearly a hundred members; a Sabbath School numbering over 
300. The congregation paid to the whole work of the church at the be- 
ginning about $300. In 1890 they paid to the Benevolences of the church 
$207 and $675 for their own expenses. In 1925 the congregation paid to 
the different benevolences of the church $3,443 and $5,110 for their own 
needs. 

Realizing the need of more room and better facilities for the prosecution 
of the work, plans are under way that will materialize in the erection of a 
beautiful new church in the near future. 
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Industry 


No man 1s born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him, there 1s always work, 
And tools to work wtthall, for those who will 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
—Lowell. 


a7] HILE NEVER in the history of Slippery Rock have there been 
5 any real large industrial enterprises, there have always been 
some interesting industries sufficient to meet the needs of the 
people, as they have arisen. At first, there was the building of huts or 
shelters. 





Then came the protecting of those homes, together with the hunting, 
and planting corn for provisions. Spinning yarn and making cloth for 
clothing, raising stock and tanning hides for shoes and clothing and other 
leather goods. Other crops were added; distilling whiskey, sold in taverns, 
and used as a commodity of exchange. Then as the people multiplied, 
and their needs became greatly enlarged the stores and shops developed. 


The first real industry of any size was the Etna furnace, erected at 
what is now Etna Springs. In 1822, Dr. John Thompson came from Ohio 
and purchased a large tract of land on which he erected a large stone stack, 
and started a cold blast charcoal furnace for the manufacture of pig iron. 
The ore was taken out of the neighboring hills and the charcoal was burned 
on hearths scattered throughout the woods, on the ground where the hard- 
woods were cut for this purpose. 


The first iron was made in 1823. A forge was erected the same year for 
the manufacture of bar iron and a foundry for making castings. In 1829 
the furnace was sold at sheriff’s sale, and was bought by David McJunkin, 
one of the creditors, for $7,500. 

Thompson later came back and paid all his indebtedness. Several in- 
dividuals or companies carried on the business for some time, more or less 
successfully until 1840 when the furnace went out of blast. The output of 
the Etna Furnace was 15 tons per week. The iron was hauled to Pitts- 
burgh by wagon, at a cost of $5 per ton. 

Dr. Thompson erected a grist mill on the Slippery Rock Creek near his 
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furnace in 1822-23. The dam built by him is still standing. The present 
mill, now known as Daugherty’s Mill, stands very nearly on the site of the 
Thompson forge. 

In 1836 Joseph C. Swearingen built a charcoal iron furnace farther up 
the creek, on a tract of 500 acres he had purchased. It was called Hickory 
Furnace and was located at what is now Keister. Owing to a financial 
panic, this mill was also sold by the sheriff. C. C. Sullivan and William 
Stewart bought it and rented it to William Jack, who did not make a suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

The owners then operated it for some years very successfully and 
were followed by Robert Allen, who later. started the furnace and ran it 
for some time. It was finally closed in 1860. 


Sullivan and Stewart in 1843 erected what was known as the Hickory 
Grist Mill, located near the Hickory Furnace, which was burned a couple 
of years ago, then known as the Keister Mill. 

James Vincent and his son, Robert, purchased 200 acres of land on 
Wolf Creek, where a saw mill was erected about 1830. In 1832 they built 
a grist mill. It was run by the Vincent family for about 30 years and 
was then sold to Wm. F. Rumberger. He ran the mill for a number of 
years. Since then it has been owned by Robert McKnight, James Mc- 
Knight and J. H. Christley and is now known as Christley’s Mill. 
The first one was burned about 1840 and that now standing was erected 
about that time. 


The Wolf Creek Woolen Factory, was a carding mill and cloth fulling 
establishment. The citizens, realizing the need of such a factory, organ- 
ized a stock company in 1824, selling the stock for $5.00 per share. They 
built a small log building, equipped it with crude machinery, placing 
William Smith in charge. The dam cost $100 and the embankment 
$34.50, to be paid in trade. The building was placed on a farm owned by 
James McKee, whose son, together with Samuel Kelly did the work. The 
stockholders sold out to James Criswell and Samuel Curry in 1840. They 
put in more, and better machinery, and began to manufacture cloth. The 
mill was burned in 1842. Criswell went out of the business, but in 1845 
Curry erected a mill on a much more extensive scale. He operated it for 
five years, then disposed of it, and moved away. The mill was burned 
about the time he moved. 

William Rumberger purchased the site and built a mill in 1847. He 
employed quite a number of hands, the mill being larger and_ better 
equipped, and carried on a successful business until 1854. He sold to 
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Totten and the three Curry brothers, Thomas, Joseph and William. In 
1867 Totten withdrew from the company and in 1870 William Curry 
bought the interest of his two brothers. He carried on the mill very 
successfully until about eighteen years ago, when it was closed down. 
Many of the blankets he manufactured are still in use in the community. 
The building was washed away by a flood about 1920. 


Several other small enterprises, as the Centerville Creamery Associa- 
tion, incorporated in 1874, and the Cooperative Creamery Association, or- 
ganized in 1893, both of which operated for a short time, and then went 
out of existence, brings us up to the gas, oil and coal industries of which we 
have an interesting history. 


PIONEER INDUSTRIES 


In 1822 Dr. John Thompson built the first iron furnace north of Pitts- 
burgh, locating it two miles south of the present town of Slippery Rock on 
the old Erie and Pittsburgh pike. It was called Etna Furnace and with 
Samuel Kerr as its foreman it continued for six years when it was sold by 
the sheriff to David McJunkin. The ore for this furnace was taken out 
nearby and the charcoal for it, burned close at hand. The business pros- 
pered under McJunkin, for he continued to run it until 1835, when W. S. 
Bingham rented and operated it for three years. In 1838 it was next 
leased by Ephraim Rose, Robert McGowan and others, and operated until 
1841, when it ceased operation, owing to the scarcity of ore in this locality, 
and to the fact of the difficulty of transporting ore from other sections to 
this furnace. 


When General Lafayette made his journey through here, in 1825, he 
stopped to inspect Etna Furnace and Iron Works on Slippery Rock Creek, 
as they were more pretentious in their line than similar industries in Pitts- 
burg which he had previously seen. 


Dr. Thompson, evidently a very progressive man for his time, also 
built a grist mill in 1822 at Etna Furnace, but nothing now remains of the 
furnace, though the mill still grinds on as Daugherty’s Mills, now owned 
by Mrs. Blythe. 


Hickory Furnace, built in 1836, by Joseph Swearingen near the present 
Keister Station, was sold a few years later by the sheriff to William 
Stewart and C. C. Sullivan, who rebuilt it though the new iron works still 
continued under the old name of Hickory. 
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This furnace stood opposite a grist mill, which they also built in 1843. 
The iron furnace ceased operation in 1860, but the flour mill, later known 
as Keister’s, continued until it was burned a few years ago. 


The Bard & Bingham Foundry at Centerville was opened in 1838 and 
some time later Isaac Pearson established a foundry which W. S. Bingham 
purchased in 1848 and operated until the early nineties. 


Charles Coulter established a fulling and carding mill on the Slippery 
Rock Creek, which must have been one of the very earliest industries here, 
since we have record of its being burned on March I], 1824. 


In 1845 Samuel Curry established the Wolf Creek Woolen Mill, about 
two miles north of Slippery Rock. Here carpets were manufactured at 40c 
to 50c per yard, material for the famous Kentucky Jeans at 37¥%4c per 
yard, and also dress materials of very fine quality at very low prices. 
This mill was operated by William Curry until 1905. 


Samuel McMurry established a Carding Cloth Dressing industry in 
the eastern part of the township, and this was later operated by James 
Layton. Scott Stephenson and William Fleming, established what were 
later known as the Christley Tanneries, which were the first industries of 
this character in the township. In 1839 they were purchased by John 
Covert, and in 1842 Perry Covert established a new tannery in Centerville, 
which was operated until 1893 and then closed because of the expense of 
further obtaining bark. 

Among the early saw mills was that of James McKnight on Wolf 
Creek; John Keister’s on the Slippery Rock, and Neyman’s on Long Run, 
east of Centerville. In later years the portable saw mills have taken the 
place of the old water mills, and one of these mills owned by J. W. Ral- 
ston, exploded on the George Hartzel farm on November 26, 1888, killing 
Jesse Hall, Carlyle’ Cross and George Kelly and seriously injuring Louis 
Ralston and Joseph Dickson. James Vincent and his son erected a grist 
mill on Wolf Creek in 1832, operating it for a number of years, when they 
sold it to William T. Rumberger, who later sold it to Robert McKnight. 
Then it became the property of James McKnight, who then sold it to J. H. 
Christley. 

The property is still owned by the Christley heirs though the mill has 
been idle for a number of years. 

The writer of this history has endeavored to give the facts as nearly 
correct as it is possible to gather them at this distant date and if he has 
omitted anything of importance or made any mistakes in names or dates, 
it was not done intentionally. 
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OIL AND GAS 
E. M. McELHANEY 


Salt manufacture was attempted here as early as 1845, by John McKee 
and James George, near the site of the woolen factory. The salt was to be 
obtained by drilling wells, drawing the salt water, and then evaporating 
it. The drilling tools were very primitive, the drill being made of wood 
capped with iron. During the drilling the iron struck sparks from the 
rock, which ignited gas, resulting in the burning of the tools and equip- 
ment. 

The next effort made in this line was by the Wolf Creek Oil and Salt 
Testing Company in 1871. The well was located on the Finlay Smith 
farm, two miles north of Slippery Rock. At a depth of 900 feet, a heavy 
flow of gas was struck, throwing a stream of water over a hundred feet 
high. The only use made of this gas was to furnish power to drill the 
second well, which proving to be dry, was abandoned. 

In 1876 George Nesbert, of Kittanning, Pa., drilled a gas well on the 
McMurray farm, located east of Harrisville, at what is now known as Mc- 
Murray Mills. Gas was struck again at a depth of 900 feet. The flow 
would now be estimated in millions of feet. This well flowed sand until 
the ground was covered with pebbles, and further drilling was abandoned. 
A continual flow of gas escaped in such force that it was impossible to‘light 
it until above a 74 foot derrick. It was finally set on fire by igniting balls 
of candle wick, soaked in oil, and throwing them high enough to light the 
gas. This well burned for more than a year, not destroying the derrick. 
Some time later a hard wind storm blew the fire out. 

During the winter of 1876 many sleighing parties visited the burning 
well. When the fire was blown out, the casing was pulled, and a steady 
flow of water spouted high above the derrick. The water froze to the der- 
rick, until the weight broke it down. Some time later the water drowned 
out the nearly exhausted gas. No use was made of gas at this time. Later, 
however, the Union Heat and Light company of Grove City tried to fix 
the well up, but it failed to produce any more gas. 

The first gas made use of in this community was drilled in in the years 
1883-84 at Wick Station on the farms of J. C. Bovard, Wilbur Bard, 
William Bell, Robert Shields, W. P. Braham and William McKisson. It 
was drilled by the Fort Pitt Gas Company, who laid a line to New Castle 
in 1884. This gas supplied New Castle for some time until other produc- 
tion was procured. 

In 1885, H. P. Griffith drilled the first well in Slippery Rock, on the 
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Roberts lot, on Water Street, now owned by E. M. McElhaney. This was 
a big well and would now be rated in millions of feet. It flowed sand 
until the ground was white for some distance around the well and the 
noise of the escaping gas could be heard for miles. 

This gas was used in the New Castle supply until January 7, 1887, 
when it was turned into the H. P. Griffith gas lines of Slippery Rock and 
was used, with other wells in the supply of gas until June 1, 1906, at which 
time it was sold to the Union Light and Heat Company and later to the 
Slippery Rock Light and Heat Company. Slippery Rock can be proud of 
eleven gas wells in the borough and a community, that for miles around 
has a good gas supply. 

In 1906 a new company was organized by the citizens of Slippery Rock 
and this company laid their lines the same year. They procured their gas 
supply from wells drilled in the borough; later from the surrounding ter- 
ritory, and are still furnishing a good supply of gas. 

The oil development has gone parallel with the gas development and 
has a kindred history. A number of wells that produced were drilled in 
the borough and some are still producing. 

In 1917 Slippery Rock enjoyed a remarkable town lot oil boom. 


. LOCAL MINING INDUSTRY 


Extensive mining operations, in the Slippery Rock district, date back 
to 1868, when Benjamin Niblock, of Youngstown, Ohio, took up leases on 
some 50,000 acres of coal land. In 1869, the company was organized un- 
der the name of the Mercer Mining and Manufacturing Company. This 
company built the Shenango and Allegheny Railroad (now the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad) to Garfield, Pa., and operated mines at Garfield and 
Forrestville. The Forrestville mines were abandoned in 1892, and_ the 
Garfield mines in 1898. The Forrestville mine had a daily output of 300 
tons. 

The next operations of any importance were at Coaltown and Gomersol. 
In the fall of 1880 the Union Coal & Coke Company secured an acreage of 
coal lands in Cherry Township and built the town of Coaltown. The 
company mined coal and manufactured coke quite extensively until 1898, 
when the financial condition of the country caused them to abandon. 
Coaltown, at one time, enjoyed the distinction of having a post office 
second only to Butler, and the further distinction of having a railroad 
train named for it, the word Coaltown being printed in large letters across 
the tender of the locomotive. 
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Coaltown, at the time of its birth, had great opportunities. Ground 
was broken for additional coke ovens, business of all kinds flourished, and 
it was the plan to make Coaltown a second Johnstown, by erecting a steel 
mill on the banks of Slippery Rock Creek. 

The Mahoning Valley Iron Company opened mines and built the town 
of Gomersol, in 1881. Mining was carried on quite extensively for a num- 
ber of years, the daily tonnage being almost equal to that of Coaltown, 
which had an average of approximately 400 tons per day. Gomersol was 
abandoned in 1896, and now not a single house remains, the town site is 
now a wheat field. 

In the fall of 1900 the Sharon:Coal and Limestone Company secured 
the abandoned Forrestville coal field and opened three mines near the town 
of Slippery Rock. In 1902 the company built the town of North Slippery 
Rock, afterward called Redmond. This operation was the most extensive 
in the immediate district, the number of men employed ran into the hun- 
dreds. Their field was exhausted in 1918 and the town abandoned. Red- 
mond, like Coaltown, had a reputation that was none to its credit. 

Both towns were “wild and wooly” like the early oil towns. F. P. 
Filer, of Mercer, Pa., was the next large operator to come into the Slippery 
Rock district. In 1916 Mr. Filer secured leases on a large tract and open- 
ed his present operation known as Kildoo No. 2. Mr. Filer is one of the 
pioneers of the coal business, and has an up-to-date mine, electrically 
equipped and producing approximately 450 tons of coal per day. 

The Erie Coal Mining Company has a large operation on the edge of 
the district, their operation consisting of six large mines. The mine at 
Erico is capable of producing 1,500 tons per day, and the mine at Argen- 
tine produces 1,000 tons per day. The company is composed of Butler 
capitalists of whom Mr. C. F. Hosford, Jr., of Butler, is president. 

Recently Mr. Hosford and some associates have secured the remainder 
of the Coaltown field, consisting of some 3,500 acres, and have begun to 
develop the territory. Drill holes show the coal ranging from 3’3” to 4’2” 
in thickness and is underlaid with 5 feet of merchantable fire clay. An- 
other seam of coal 3 feet thick has been discovered underneath this seam 
and will be operated later. These drill holes also show limestone in pay- 
ing quantities, having a thickness of 24 feet, and is underlying the entire 
3,500 acres. 


While the Slippery Rock field has been mined for a number of years, 
there is still an unlimited acreage of coal and limestone. The limestone is 
practically untouched. These minerals are easily accessible to the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie and to the Pennsylvania Railroads. 
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SLIPPERY ROCK DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


The Slippery Rock Dairy is an association, a stock company incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Pennsylvania, made up of about forty stockholders, 
consisting of dairymen and business men of the town and community, or- 
ganized in’ 1921. 

The present building of the association was begun in November, 1921, 
and completed, and operations began April Ist, 1922. 

Approximately 100 patrons bring or send milk to the creamery. The 
operation had scarcely begun when they realized the refrigerating plant 
was far inadequate to their needs. This was emphasized as the increased 
amount of milk was brought in and the demand for the finished product 
became greater. 

Feeling sure an ice plant, to meet their own needs as well as supply the 
citizens of the community with ice would be a profitable investment, the 
plant was enlarged and a modern ice manufacturing plant installed. Ice 
is delivered in town three times per week. 

The creamery has been a success from the first. A very fine grade of 
creamery butter is produced and finds a ready sale. All the by-products 
of the milk are made as in any up-to-date creamery plant. | 

The officers of the company are R. M. Reddick, President; F. L. Mc- 
Mullen, Vice-President; M. A. Gibson, Secretary. The board of directors 
are R. M. Reddick, M. A. Gibson, F. L. McMullen, Clarence Reed, Beatty 
Dimitt, Sherman Humphrey, William Davis, C. R. Humphrey and O. K. 
Bingham. 
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BRIDGE ON NEW CASTLE ROAD 
DAUGHERTY’S BRIDGE 
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CHRISTLEY’S BRIDGE 





THE McKAY HOME 


THE STILLWAGGON HOME 
THE HUMPHREY HOME 
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Society 
by Mrs. F. C. McMULLEN 


The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star, 1s Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to Earth 

Her long lost Poesy and Mirth, 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race, 

And till it comes we men are slaves 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 
—Markham. 







| HERE HAS ALWAYS been in men and women an instinct that 
fal § leads them to eroup in social organizations of various kinds. 
ao, Sometimes just as social groups or organizations that have a 
special purpose beneficial or otherwise for their members or other depend- 
ants. It is impossible to measure the service many of these have rendered 
or the real social benefit they have been to the community. 

Slippery Rock has had many societies of various kinds and has a num- 
ber yet. Some have gone the way of many of them in other places’ but 
their history is a real part of the community history, and their purposes 
and aims arose to meet real human needs. 

In 1877 a lodge of the Ancient Order of United Workmen was instituted 
with twenty charter members. It was called Slippery Rock Lodge No. 108. 
In the next six years ten more were added to the roll. For a number of 
years the order flourished and then the interest waned and it gradually 
died. 

In 1878 the Friendship Lodge No. 1188, Knights of Honor, was con- 
stituted, with twenty charter members on the roll. This was a lodge of the 
fraternal and benevolent society founded in the United States in 1873. 
The lodge flourished here until a few years ago when it simply ceased. So 
far as is known the charter is still in the community. 

From time to time other orders and societies were formed that continued 
for a while and then ceased to exist. About 1890 the Junior Council, No. 
350, Order of United American Mechanics, was instituted and flourished 
for several years. But through loss of interest the charter lapsed about 
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1902. In 1907 it was reorganized and again flourished until 1914 when the 
order here went out of existence. 

About 1896 the Women of the Maccabees was organized with a large 
membership. This society was very successful for about ten years and 
then surrendered its charter. Several of the members taking their mem- 
bership to Grove City. So far as known only two of the original members 
remain and they hold their membership in Grove City; they are Mrs. Frank 
Clutton and Mrs. Mollie Offutt. 

These with the societies that now are active have and are meeting the 
needs of the social life of the community. But in the rush of our complex 
civilization we do not have the time we should for simple social life and we 
are losing some of the finer things that come to us in our closer associa- 
tion with each other. It would be fine, if somehow we could bring back 
again the spirit that is at the heart of all these organizations and establish 
it again as a part of our community life. 


iH iosie Os Ovrle: 


The Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Mylert Lodge No. 435, of Cen- 
terville, was instituted in June, 1851, with a charter membership of about 
thirty. The lodge flourished for a number of years, but in 1864, on 
account of a lack of interest, the charter was surrendered. 

In April, 1875, the Lodge was reorganized with seventeen members. 
The charter members were A. J. Bard, Fred Geiwick, Richard Critchlow, 
Johnathon Clutton, W. H. H. Uber, Daniel Keefer, Samuel Allen, Lew 
Geiwick, Wm. Clawges, Joseph Bestler. The first officers were, A. J. Bard, 
Noble Grand: Wm. Clawges, Vice Grand; David Hays, Financial Secre- 
tary; Johnathon Clutton, Asst. Secretary ; Richard Critchlow, Treasurer. 

The first meetings were held in the Patterson brick building, now own- 
ed by Joseph Barron. In 1876 they moved their quarters to the building 
now owned by John T. Bingham, farther down the street. They met 
there until 1880, when they had procured their own hall on Franklin 
Street, now occupied by the Adams and West store, the lodge room being 
remodeled into an apartment and occupied as a dwelling. They con- 
tinued to meet here until early in 1924 when they had finished their new 
brick building across the street. This building is modern in every way, 
finely lighted, and heated and furnished throughout. The building was 
erected at a cost of about $18,000. The first floor is occupied by the Slip- 
pery Rock post office. 
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The present officers of the Lodge are M. H. Hockenberry, Noble Grand; 
John Campbell, Vice Grand; W. H. Moorehead, Financial Secretary; aie 
H. McGill, Recording Secretary; C. A. Bowers, Treasurer. Rrote.| oaks 
Allison is representative of the Grand Lodge. 

The relief committee is Walter B. Uber, M. H. Hockenberry and John 
Campbell. 

There have been 339 members received into the Lodge since its reorgan- 
ization: 47 members have died, and 164 have withdrawn or been suspend- 
ed. At present there are 125 beneficial members on the rolls and four non- 
beneficial members, making a total membership of 129. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


In 1883 the O. G. Bingham Post, Grand Army of the Republic, No. 
305, was mustered in in Centerville. There were sixteen charter members. 
The numbers gradually increased until there was a membership of sixty- 
five. Then death came to their ranks quite rapidly on account of age and 
infirmity and in 1895 their number had dropped to thirty-eight. 

In 1922 they were so few and frail they asked the Frank Cheeseman 
Post of the American Legion to assume all responsibility for the Memorial 
Day exercises. 


At present just four members of the Post remain, Galey Glenn, H. M. 
Gill, Steven Cooper and John MaGee. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was organized at Harris- 
ville in 1880, the first organization in Butler County. In 1885 the Union 
was organized in Centerville. There were forty-two charter members. 

The purpose of the Union is agitation, education, legislation along all 
reform lines, especially the destruction of the liquor traffic. The union 
has been an active one all through its history. 

Last year they raised their quota for law enforcement in Pennsylvania. 
They have now in regular and associate members about one hundred en- 
rolled. 

The present officers are, President, Mrs. George Shremp; Secretary, Miss 
Effie Pearson, and Treasurer, Miss Ella Leightner. 
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KNIGHTS ‘OF PY DERIAS 


The Knights of Pythias Lodge, No. 331, of Centerville, was organized 
in January, 1891. There were fourteen charter members, A. W. Christy, 
J. M. Roberts, J. E. Bard, Benjamin Pearson, C. W. Bard, Frank Clutton, 
Neyman Christley, J. M. Covert, H. P. Kiskaddon, Frank P. Bingham, J. 
C. Ricketts, John T. Bingham, J. N. Stillwaggon and T. S. Coulter. 

This organization has always been a flourishing one and much interest 
has been manifested in its work. 

In 1915 the Lodge purchased the corner block, now occupied by Roy 
Watson’s store and remodeled it, making a pleasant and commodious lodge 
room. About three years ago they refitted and refurnished it and now 
carry on all the different parts of their work. 

The Lodge has done much, and continues to practice friendship, charity 
and benevolence among its members. It is a fraternal and_ beneficial 
order. 

The insurance branch, the Endowment Rank, Section 1263, was insti- 
tuted in Slippery Rock February, 1881, with seven charter members, J. M. 
Roberts, Joseph L. Cooper, Neyman Christley, James M. Covert, C. M. 
Bard, J. N. Stillwaggon and H. P. Kiskaddon. 

The present officers are: Chancellor, John Barron; Vice Chancellor, 
W. E. Wilson; Master at Arms, Arthur Templeton; Inner Guard, Walter 
Uber; Outer Guard, Benjamin Pearson; Prelate, H. B. Cooper; Keeper of 
Records and Seals, O. A. Hines; Master of the Exchequer, C. S. Moore; 
Trustees, John F. Allison, Kenneth Hogg and Raymond Boyer. 


The lodge meets each Thursday evening. The present membership 
is 145. 


KNIGHTS OF THESMACCABEES 


The Tent of the Knights of the Maccabees was instituted in Centre- 
ville in 1897 by W. E. Blaney, Grand Record Keeper, of Oil City, Pa. It 
was Tent No. 307. 

The charter members were, Benjamin Christley, W. R. Hilliard, Wm. 
H. Moorehead, Geo. K. McAdoo, Ernest F. Nelson, J. C. Atwell, Sidney 
Clay, John F. Miller, John Wicks, Frank Clutton, Frank P. Bingham, W. 
H. Wilson, ‘S. L. Maybury, J. B. Buchanan, J. H. McQuiston and J. M. 
Roberts. 

The lodge has been active and quite a number have been members of it at 
different times. In 1901 the Jacksville Tent that had gone down in num- 
bers joined the Slippery Rock Tent. 
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ABOVE—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BELOW—WOMAN’S CLUB 
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ABOVE—AMERICAN LEGION 
BELOW—BOY SCOUTS 
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There are at present twenty-five members. The officers are:.- J. A. 
Aiken, Commander; W. H. Moorehead, Vice Commander, and C. O. Uber, 
Record Keeper. 


KNIGH Es:Or GOLDEN BAGEE 


Knights of Golden Eagle Lodge was organized, July 17, 1909. The 
charter members were: Allen G. Heath, Max E. McCoy, W. T. Bingham, 
John C. Bingham, C. O. Uber, W. B. Cooper, G. W. Cooper, Frank Grif- 
fith, C. C. Grine, Raymond Maxwell, Floyd Dight, Clarence McConnell, 
Harry B. Cooper, Frank Cooper, Howard Brenneman, Roy Gerlach, 
Stewart Morrison, Clarence Eddliblute, David Galliger and Henry 
Arblaster. 

Officers in 1909 were: Past Chief, Ford Thompson; Noble Chief, O. S. 
MicGanrant. VicerCiiet, AcvG: Lleath: JHigeh Priest, R: LL. Gerlach; Sir 
Herald, Frank Griffith; Master of Records, C. O. Uber; Clerk of Ex- 
chequer, W. T. Bingham; Keeper of Exchequer, M. .E. McCoy; Ensign, 
Wm. Cooper; Esquire, L. D. Miller; Worthy Bard, Frank Cooper; 
Worthy Chamber, Ernest Grine; First Guard, Howard Brenneman; Second 
Guard, E. F. Dight; Trustees, John C. Bingham, David Galliger, Henry 
Arblaster, Frank Cooper. 

Officers at present time, 1925: Past Chief, H. B. Cooper; Noble 
Chief, Raymond Bingham; Vice Chief, William McQuiston; High Priest, 
Cline Baker; Sir Herald, Edward McCracken; Master of Records, C. O. 
Uber; Clerk of Exchequer, W. T. Bingham; Keeper of Exchequer, Ray- 
mond Bingham; Ensign, R. L. Campbell; Esquire, Raymond Maxwell; 
Worthy Bard, Fred Baker; Worthy Chamber, Robert Curtis; First Guard, 
William Wilson; Second Guard, C. C. Grine; Trustees, Raymond Max- 
well, C. C. Grine, Fred Baker. 

Paid out benefits to sick brothers, $620.00; paid out benefits to widows 
and orphans, $225.00; donations paid out, $100.00. 


HE GRANGE 


Slippery Rock Grange, No. 1441, was organized in the Ralston Dis- 
trict in 1910. There were thirty-two charter members. 

The officers were, Master, J. L. Cooper; Overseer, J. B. Dimitt; Secre- 
tary, H. B. Grossman; Lecturer, L. W. Grossman; Chaplain, A. L. Cooper; 
Treasurer, Mary L. Cooper; Steward, C. E. McCracken; Assistant Steward, 
Mrs. G. W. Hines. 
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A few years later they moved their place of meeting into Slippery 
Rock. The grange is one of our most flourishing organizations. The 
present membership is about 150. 

The present officers are, Master, Wendell MaGee; Overseer, Mrs. R. P. 
Adams: Secretary, Mrs. B. F. McCoy; Lecturer, Mrs. Elmer Gerlach; 
Chaplain; Mrs. AW. Grossman; Treasurer, Mrs. John McConnell; 
Steward, Eugene Studebaker. 


THE SEROSIS CLUB 


The Serosis Club was organized in November, 1912. It is a social or 
needlework club. The membership numbers about twenty. 

The club meets twice a month on Thursday. Luncheon 1s served and 
twice each year the members entertain their husbands. 

Mrs. H. R. Smith was the first president of the organization. The 
present president is Mrs. C. H. Maybury. 


FRANK P. CHEESEMAN POST NO. 393, AMERICAN LEGION 


On September 24, 1919, sixteen World War veterans met in the Odd 
Fellows hall for the purpose of forming a veterans’ organization. It was 
decided to apply for a charter for an American Legion Post. 

After receiving the American Legion charter for Post No. 393, it was 
decided to call the post after Frank P. Cheeseman, who was the only 
World War soldier from the borough who had died during the war. 

The first officers elected were, Commander, Arthur P. Vincent; Vice 
Commander, N. Kerr Thompson; Adjutant, John H. Bingham; Finance 
Officer, Hugh A. Bard; Historian, John W. Cheeseman; Chaplain, D. 
Marion Reed; Sergeant-at-Arms, John H. Wicks. 

On May 14, 1920, Rev. J. C. McMinn, Rev. Chas. R. Ramsey and Rev. 
G. S. Bowden presented a stand of colors and $100.00 in cash to the post, 
donated by the people of town and vicinity. 

The first year the post had a membership of 70. 

On account of the few and the age of the members of the O. G. Bing- 
ham Post of the G. A. R., they requested the American Legion to take 
charge of Memorial Day services. The post looks after decorating the 
eraves of the dead veterans of all wars in nine cemeteries, totaling about 
170 graves. 
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During 1920 and 1921 the post adopted a French War orphan named 
Andre Devoluet, a boy of 12 years old, paying for his schooling for this 
time. 

In 1922 some of the mothers, wives and sisters of the post’s members 
formed a Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

The 1925 officers are, Commander, Hugh A. Bard; Vice Commander, 
A. T. Clutton; Adjutant, John H. Bingham; Finance Officer, John W. 
Cheeseman; Historian, Howard Studebaker; Chaplain, Arthur P. Vincent; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, George Fawcett. 


GABUEETOW-CLUB 


The Cable Tow Club was organized in 1920. It is a social club made 
up of the Masons of the town and vicinity. 

There are about thirty-five members at the present time. On the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month, excepting July and August, the club and 
their wives or friends meet in the Odd Fellows hall and a committee serves 
dinner at 6:30 P. M. 

The business of the club is transacted and a social hour enjoyed. In 
July a basket picnic for all the families of the members is held. 

The officers since the organization of the club are: President, Rev. 
George S. Bowden; Vice-President, Prof. N. K. Thompson; Secretary, Prof. 
George L. Hamm; and Treasurer, John A. Aiken. 


PADLESPAUXWHARY OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


This organization was instituted in 1922. The first officers were: 
Mrs. Reuben Grubb, President; Mrs. Nellie Patterson, Vice-President; 
Mrs. N. K. Thompson, Secretary of Records; Miss. Elizabeth Hocken- 
berry, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. E. G. Campbell, 
Chaplain; Miss Myrtle Harbaugh, Historian; Mrs. Carl McMullen, Sar- 
geant. 

The purpose of the organization is to further the interests of the World 
War Veterans and their families. Much good has been done by this or- 
ganization for the soldiers, both at home and abroad. 

The present officers are: President, Mrs. Reuben Grubb; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. S. A. Heyl; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Hocken- 
berry; Recording Secretary, Mrs. N. K. Thompson; Chaplain, Mrs. S. L. 
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Cheeseman: Treasurer, Miss Gertrude Cooper; Historian, Mrs. Wm. 
Welsh, and Sargent, Mrs. Carl McMullen. 


PYTHIAN SISTERS 


Temple No. 126, Pythian Sisters of Slippery Rock, was instituted in 
1922. There were nine charter members, Alice Heasley, Hazel Baker, 
Lenora Griffith, May Uber, Jessie Baker, Flossie Cooper, Lottie Straub, 
Agnes Klingler and Catharine Grine. 

The first officers were, Most Excellent Chief, Alice Heasley; Excellent 
Senior, Hazel Baker; Excellent Junior, Lenora Griffith; Manager, May 
Uber: Mistress of Finance, Flossie Cooper; Protector, Lottie Straub; 
Guard, Agnes Klingler; Past Chief, Catherine Grine; Mistress of Records 
and Correspondence, ieee Baker. 

The membership just after the institution of the Temple was increased 
to forty-five ladies and six Knights, a membership of fifty-one. 

The present officers are, Most Excellent Chief, Mary Baker; Excellent 
Senior, Catharine Grine; Excellent Junior, Effie Adams; Manager, Harriet 
Brown: Mistress of Records and Correspondence, Jessie Baker; Mistress of 
Finance, Flossie Cooper; Protector, Annie Helgar; Guard, Stella Hines; 
Past Chief, Maud Riddle. 

The present membership is fifty-nine ladies and thirty-one Knights, a 
total membership of ninety. 


PARENT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Parent Teachers’ Association was organized in April, 1923, in the 
Training School auditorium. There were about seventy-five charter mem- 
bers. 

The first officers were: President, Rev. J. H. McCormick; Vice-Presi- 
dent eMiseie Rhodes; Secretary, Miss Ada Meitzler. 

The purpose of the organization is to more closely unite the patrons 
and teachers of the schools and present an opportunity to discuss the vari- 
ous school problems. 

Splendid programs, both interesting and instructive, have been given by 
the organization. All persons of the community over eighteen years of 
age are heartily urged to ally themselves with the association. 

The present officers are, President, L. L. McCullough; Vice-President, 
H. R. Smith; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. Welsh. 
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DADLESJOE REBECCA 


The Order of the Ladies of Rebecca was instituted in October, 1924, 
with the following officers: Noble Grand, Lucy Davidson; Vice Grand, 
Nellie Castor; Secretary, Ruth Forrester; Treasurer, Margaret Taylor; 
Trustees, Blanch Templeton, T. E. Taylor and Mary Cooper. 

There were forty-three charter members. One has been lost by death. 
The present membership is eighty. 

The present officers are: Noble Grand, Nellie Castor; Vice Grand, 
Gertrude Cooper; Secretary, Ruth Forrester; Treasurer, Margaret Taylor; 
Trustees, Blanch Templeton, T. E. Taylor, Mary Cooper and Ella Leight- 
ner. 


THE WOMEN’S CLUB 


The Women’s Club was organized in 1924. There are about twenty- 
four charter members. It was felt for some time that Slippery Rock 
should have a women’s club that could be federated with the other women’s 
clubs of the county. It is a community civic club and has already some 
plans made for the improving of certain conditions in the community life. 

The officers are, President, Mrs. J. L. Eisenberg; Vice-President, Mrs. 
G. L. Hamm; Secretary, Mrs. H. R. Smith; Treasurer, Mrs. Clyde Lady. 


GHIED.GEINIC 


The Child Clinic is a public health organization. It is established to 
supervise the public health of the community. The state furnishes neces- 
sary medical supplies and report blanks, and pays the public health nurse, 
Miss Kathleen Frisbee. 

Through a committee the community furnishes a room and the upkeep 
of it. It is equipped as a hospital room and is available for any public 
health work. 

Babies are weighed and measured on each Thursday afternoon from 
2to 4P.M. Mothers of children under school age are encouraged to 
come. nee 

This clinic was organized in 1921, the first committee being Mrs. Cx: 7 
R. Ramsey, President; Mrs. G. S. Bowden, Vice-President; Mrs. Carl Mc-* 
Mullen, Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. M. A. Gibson and Mrs. S. L. 
Cheeseman. , 

The present officers are, President, Mrs. George L. Hamm; Vice-Presi2 

- dent, Mrs. Elmer Stoops; Secretary, Mrs. Carroll Uber, and Treasurer, 
Mrs. Ruben Grubb. 
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FARM CROPS 
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WELSH BUSSES 


NEW CASTLE BUS 
PORTION OF MAIN STREET 
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ABOVE—PRESENT FACULTY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
BELOW—FACULTY IN 1895 
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Yesterday and Today 


Laborin’ man and laborin’ woman 
Hev. one glory and. one shame. 
Everythin’ that’s done inhuman, 
Injurs all on them the same. 
—Lowell. 






me : HE BUSINESS and professional life of a community, is dependent 
fo iS) on the community at large, and must in a greater or lesser degree 
cae mirror the community. An interesting study of the progress of 
the town is a comparison of the lists of business and professional men of 
Slippery Rock in 1835, when the town was well established, and because 
of the cross roads a thriving village and the present time, 1925, showing 
the development in number and kind of business enterprises by which our 
former and our present citizens gain a livlihood. 

At first it was hand-made goods altogether, as the different lines of 
business show, but as time passed the factory made goods came on the 
market and many of the former occupations passed away altogether. All 
the others have changed their stocks and methods doubtless several times. 
For example, today is the day of package goods. Years azo no com- 
modities were put up in packages at all. Then each carried their goods 
home, then delivery boys, then delivery wagons drawn by a horse, now 
motor trucks. 

It is an age of business, but business must be done with exactness and 
despatch. So a resume of the business progress is given in this comparison 
and it speaks of years of effort and energy to keep up with changing condi- 





tions. 
BURGESS 
1835 . 1925 
Wee Pie eirran W. A. Baker 
COUNCILMEN 
1835 
F Thos. Reed Be AanvieCoy S. Sowash 

J, L. Warmeastle .: D. S. Ramsey A. W. Shroyer 
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COUNCILMEN 


1925 
W. J. Maybury, President J. A. Aiken, 7 reasurer 
G. P. Shremp, Vice President Frank Griffith 
C. R. Grine, Secretary W. F. Taylor 
Ex. Pe Grune 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


1835 1925 
Charles Prosser C. O. Christley 
Alexander Buchanan Thos. Taylor 
SCHOOL BOARD 
1925 
Dr. W. R. Hockenberry Mrs. C. A. Bowers 
L. L. McCullough Mrs. Carl McMullen 
C. R. Humphrey 
POSTMASTER 
1835 1925 
Isaac Pearson HL. Kelley 
MINISTERS 
1835 


Rev. John Sommerville, Methodist Episcopal 


1925 


Rev. George S. Bowden, Presbyterian 
Rev. J. N. Croxall, Methodist Episcopal 
Rev. J. H. McCormick, United Presbyterian 


PHYSICIANS 


1835 

Dr. E. G. DeWolf Dr. Lyman Howard Dr. Crane 
1925 

Dr. W. R. Hockenberry Dr. W. M. Barber Dr. D. C. Studebaker 


Dr. Abby V. Holmes 
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Miss Alice Thompson 





NURSES 


Miss Mabel Brown 
Miss Ella Leightner 
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Miss Kathaleen Frisbee 


NORMAL SCHOOL FACULTY 


1889 


Dr. James E. Morrow, Principal 


I. M. McClymonds 
I. N. Moore 


Dr. J. L. Eisenberg, Principal 


DréGieeHamm 
Re M. Steele 
William M. Tinker 
Arthur P. Vincent 
Mrs. A. P. Vincent 
GeCGenk itt 

H: L.. Headland 
Alice Houston 

Inis McClymonds 
Orville C. Wrigley 
Beatty Dimitt 
Irene A. Kramer 
Adda M. Elliott 
Margaret Strunk 
Lillian E. Johnson 
Clyde H. Lady 

R. A. Waldron 


John Eagle, Chairmaker 
Isaac Pearson, Merchant 
Sam Barat: batlory 


1925 


Maree McKay 


BUSINESS 
1835 


Moorehead & Wallace, Merchants 


G. W. Coulter, Hotel Keeper 


Peter Sowash, Blacksmith 
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JP Ge Ricketts 
W. A. Beer 
Maud C. Bingham 


Alice Jane Sperry 
Thos. J. Heim 
Harry A. Menser 
Joanne Easley 
Marion E. Gerberich 
R. E. Reynolds 
Lillian Griffin 
Josephine Snyder 
Abby V. Holmes 
Elmer B. Cottrell 
Elmira Compton 
Kathryn Matheny 
Alice Brooks 

Mabel Dean 

ois oGreen 
Mabel N. Brown 
Mrs. Ada Varnum 
Mrs. Ellen Patterson 


George Christley, Tanner 
Wm. Flemming, Tanner 
Wm. Ramsey, Blacksmith 
Jos. Justice, Hatter 

Wm. Gibson, Tinsmith 
John Seth, Tavern Keeper 





Peter Uber, Cabinet Maker 
James Fulton, Wagon Maker 
Thos. Floyd, Merchant 

John Cross, Brick Maker 
Scott Stevenson, Tanner 

Wm. Parshall, Tavern Keeper 
Thos. Stevenson, Hatter 
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Robert Young, Wheelright 

Alex Buchanan, Cabinet Maker 

James Bell, Shoemaker 

John McClintock, Shoemaker 

Samuel Curran, Wagon Maker 

Samuel Kerr, Representative to 
Congress 


1925 


Bard & Son, Merchants 
F. P. Bingham & Son, Hardware 
P. Sowash & Son, Shoemaker 
Uber & Sons, Furniture and Under- 
taking 
Kerr & Gibson, Merchants 
J. W. Maybury, Druggist 
A. Bowers & Son, Druggist 
B. P. Stillwaggon, Merchant 
S. A. Heyl & Son, Blacksmith 
J. L. Freidman & Bro., Dry Goods 
Freidman & Alper, Merchants 4 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
R. A. Watson, Merchant 
First National Bank: 
J. E. Stoops, President 
M. A. Gibson, Vice President 
J. A. Aiken, Cashier 
R. A. McBride, Bookkeeper 
Citizens National Bank: 
W. M. Humphrey, President : 
J. E. Bard, Vice President i 
H. R. Smith, Cashier 
Morrison Smith, Bookkeeper 


McMullen Bros., Hardware 
Adams & West, Merchants 
Topley & Welsh, Restaurant 
George Heineman, Restaurant 
Grover Watson, Restaurant 
George Walthour, Restaurant 
J. W. Cheeseman, Garage 
Curtis Kennedy, Garage 
Moore & Hilgar, Garage 

W. A. Baker, Filling Station 
James Wilson, Filling Station. 
Fred Dengler, Bakery 

James Young, Blacksmith 

R. M. Barber, Plumber 
Walter Uber, Plumber 
Christy & Young, Barbers 
Frank Klingler, Barber 

C. W. Shaffer, Meat Market 
Fred Baker, Bowling 

Michael Schaffner, Tailor 

D. L. Billingsley, Photographer 
H. L. McCandless, Contractor 
Frank Forrester, Lumber 

S. J. Taylor, Civil Engineer 


W.G. McKissick, Merchant Motor Theatre 
T. C. Spencer, Jeweler 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
D. L. KEISTER’S, FURNITURE 
TOPLEY & WELSH RESTAURANT 
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THE HARTZELL HOME 


THE MORRISON HOME j 
THE WEST HOME 
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CARROLL MILLER’S HOME 
THE GREEN VALLEY GARDENS 
THE HUMPHREY HOME 
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Life Stories 


In thy lone and long night watches, sky above and sea below, 

Thou did’st learn a higher wisdom than the babbling schoolmen know, 

God’s stars and silence taught thee, as bis angels only can, 

That the one sole sacred thing beneath the cope of heaven is man. 
—Whittier. 


HIS HISTORY would not be complete, without the life story of 
some of the men who have lived, loved and labored in Slippery 
Rock, some who have lived out the history here recorded. 

We cannot give all we wish we could, but the ones we do give are represen- 

tative of them all. 





These life stories may not seem remarkable. They are not, as common 
experiences go. But they are the men—and their wives lived and worked 
just as hard and endured just as much as they—who lived their lives and 
did their work from day to day, without a thought of fame. 

By the living of their lives, and the doing of their tasks they have made 
the greater things possible for the community. For no greater reward than 
that of duty done and of service rendered, they have builded lives that 
have forcibly impressed the whole community. 

This is a reward worth while and this is fame indeed. 





TOHNGCHRIS TEN 


John Christley, the second son of George Christley, was born in West- 
moreland County, in 1797. He removed with his parents to Mercer 
County in 1811. About 1823 he came to Slippery Rock township, and 
settled on an unimproved farm of one hundred acres his father purchased 
for him. It is the farm owned now by his great grandsons, Donald and 
Wendell MaGee. 

Mr. Christley was a cabinet maker by trade having learned it from his 
father. He worked at his trade in addition to his farming. He made 
three of the coffins for members of the Wigton family, after the Mohawk 
murder. 

The Pittsburgh and Erie Turnpike was completed about 1825, and Mr. 
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Christley was appointed toll keeper, which position he held as long as the 
road continued a toll road. 

He also kept a public house known as the Half Way House, because it 
was midway between Butler and Mercer. It was for many years a change 
station for horses on the mail and stage route between Pittsburgh and Erie. 

In 1841, Mr. Christley was elected tax collector of the township which 
included at least three times as much territory as Slippery Rock township 
does now. The valuation of the township, according to his book, was 
$108,450. Two hundred acres of land was taxed four dollars per annum. 

Mr. Christley was married twice. His first wife was Mary H. Smith, 
to this union three children were born. His second wife was Elizabeth 
Smith. They were the parents of nine children. Mr. Christley died in 
1872, aged seventy-five years. 


JOHN T. BARD 


John T. Bard, a son of Samuel Bard, was born in Bellefonte, Center 
County, in 1816. When he was seven years old his father came to Center- 
ville. He was a tailor, and worked at his trade for several years. After- 
wards he made chairs and windmills. He was also interested in the foun- 
dry with his son-in-law, William S. Bingham. He died in 1844. 

John T. Bard lived in Centerville until 1850 when he was elected pro- 
thonotary and moved to Butler. At the expiration of his term of office, 
he returned and made Centerville his home the rest of his life. 

In 1863 he established the firm of Bard and Son and engaged in the 
mercantile business. In 1873 he organized the Centerville Savings Bank. 
He was elected president of the institution, which office he held until his 
death, when his son, J. E. Bard, succeeded him. 

Mr. Bard held a number of local offices. He was for a number of years 
Justice of the Peace of Centerville. He was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention that nominated Horace Greely for President of the 
United States. He died in Centerville in 1879. 

The business he established is still carried on by his son, J. E. Bard, 
and his grandson, Hugh A. Bard. 


SI EVEN GOOPER eC 


Steven Cooper, Jr., was the son of Ephraim Cooper, and a grandson of 
Steven Cooper, Sr., one of the first settlers of Slippery Rock Borough. 
Steven was born in 1833 in the old home of his grandfather, located 
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near the spring. The property is now the home of Mrs. J. W. Mckay on 
Main Street. His mother, Mary Ralston Cooper, lived to the age of 101 
years. : 

Mr. Cooper enlisted in the Union Army September 17th, 1860, in Co. 
H of the 78th Regiment. He was discharged November 4, 1864, with the 
record of never being in the hospital, either from injury or disease. 

In 1871 Steven was married to Henrietta Seaton. Two children were 
born to this union, Amelia and Delbert. 

Mrs. Cooper died in 1924. Mr. Cooper is still living on his farm, now 
very frail at the age of eighty-eight years. 


ZEBULON COOPER 


Zebulon Cooper was born in Washington County, Pa., in 1778. He 
was a son of Zebulon Cooper, a native of New Jersey, who came to Wash- 
ington County, at a very early date. 


Zebulon grew to manhood in his native county and in 1796, accom- 
panied by his uncle, Nathaniel Cooper, came to Slippery Rock township. 
They purchased five hundred acres of land on Wolf Creek upon which 
they settled. Zebulon retaining 390 acres and Nathaniel the balance. 


After making his settlement and erecting a cabin, he returned overland 
to Washington County and married Sarah Bane. To them ten children 
were born, Elizabeth, John, Mary, Rebecca, Anna, Sarah, Zebulon, 
Jerusha, Hannah, and Sylvanus. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cooper were members of the Plain Grove Presbyterian 
Church and are buried in the Plain Grove Cemetery. Mrs. Cooper died 
in 1830 and Mr. Cooper in 1804. 


Mr. Cooper was one of the first panel of jurors to serve in the court of 
Butler County. In his early life Mr. Cooper was a Whig in politics, later | 
he was an ardent Republican. 

Sylvanus Cooper continued to live on the old home farm until his death 
in 1900, at the age of seventy-eight. 

In 1853 he was married to Susanna Thorp, who died in 1864, leaving 
six children, Oliver N., John A., Charlotte M., George W., Mary. J. and 
Ida M. 

The farm was held in the Cooper family from 1796 until 1920. It is 
now the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Miller. 
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(OBS BECIK WITH 


Joel Beckwith came to Slippery Rock township in 1819. He settled on 
the farm now known as the Dick Reddick farm. 

He came from Connecticut accompanied by his two sons, Alva and Eh. 
They drove all the way in a sleigh, making the trip in thirty-one days. 

Eli lived on the same farm with his father all his life. He married 
Asyntha Bigham. They raised five children, Joel, Thomas, Laura, Eliza- 
beth and Catharine. He lived to be 86 years of age. His death occurred 
in 1890. 

In the early years on his farm Mr. Beckwith while plowing found an 
iron or steel implement, a combination of a knife and a fork, badly rusted 
by years of exposure, and about 1860 while splitting a hickory log he 
found an ounce leaden ball snugly embedded in the wood with eighty- 
seven rings of natural annual growth of wood over the bullet. It is prob- 
able that both of these objects date back to the time when the French ex- 
plored this region. 


MATHIAS COWAN 


Mathias Cowan was born in Westmoreland County, Pa. in 1800. 
When he was 18 or 20 years old he came to this section and located on the 
farm on the edge of town, now owned by Frank Griffith. 

He married Margaret McNulty, the daughter of John McNulty, one x 
the pioneer settlers of the community. Mr. Cowan was a descendant of 
the Norse Vikings and possessed much of the ane of that hardy people 
to the end of his life. 

He was familiarly known all over this country as “Pappy’’ Cowan and 
was an astronomer of no mean ability. He delighted in reading the stars 
and was a reliable prognosticator of the weather. 

Mr. Cowan was a “Whig’’ in politics and a strong party man. 

In addition to farming he had a cooperage near his home and worked | 
at his trade of making barrels. 

He died in 1875 in his seventy-fifth year. 


JOSEPEE DES LEB: 


Joseph Bestler was born in New Byron, Germany, in 1837. When a 
child he was nearly blind and deaf. When about five years of age he was 
taken to a specialist who put rings in his ears, and gave him a small medi- 
cal cigar to smoke. The treatment restored his hearing and his sight but 
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left him with the tobacco habit, and he has smoked for nearly eighty-three 
years. 

In 1857 a party of twenty-two young men and women came to this 
country from near New Byron. two of the number were Mr. Bestler and 
his brother. They came to Pittsburgh and remained there about six years 
when he obtained a position in a store at Manorville. He worked there 
for a couple of years, when his health failing, his employer sent him out 
to the farm of Charles Bovard near Slippery Rock. 

While on this farm he met Mary L. Uber, whom he married in 1863. 
A short time later entering the employ of W. H. H. Uber. At the death 
of Peter Uber he entered the firm as Uber and Bestler. 

Mr. Bestler was connected with the firm more than forty years. He 
sold out his interest in the firm in 1895. 

For some time he looked after his farm below town on the New Castle 
road. But for several years he has lived a retired life with his daughter, 
Mrs. Della Ramsey. Mr. Bestler is eighty-eight years of age. 


BENJAMIN PEARSON, M. D. 


Dr. Benjamin Pearson was born in Mercer County in 1838. He was 
the son of Thomas W. and Margaret Rodgers Pearson of Gallipolis, Ohio. 
He was a graduate of Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. He began 
the practice of medicine in Slippery Rock in 1862, and with the exception 
of the two years 1866 and 1867, when on account of his health he removed 
to Tionesta, Pa., he remained here in the practice of his profession all 
his life. 

In 1863 Dr. Pearson married Miss Anna Elizabeth Wise of Mercer who 
died about two years ago. To this union four children were born; Miss 
Effie and Benjamin, who are still residents of Slippery Rock; Dr. E. O. 
Pearson, a practicing physician of Pittsburgh, and Rev. Thomas W. Pear- 
son, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Hopewell, Ohio. 

Dr. Pearson was one of the twelve original trustees of the Slippery 
Rock State Normal School, and was the first one to pledge a liberal sum 
of money to secure the school for Slippery Rock. He was a_ founder, 
director and Vice-President of the Citizens National Bank, a life long mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church and a ruling elder of the local church for 
twenty six years. He always stood for the moral and material things that 
were of value to the community. 

For twenty years previous to his death, Dr. Pearson was an ardent 
Prohibitionist, and several times was nominated for high state and national 
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offices in his party. His first vote was cast for Abraham Lincoln, and it 
was a strange coincidence that his death should occur on the anniversary 
of the great emancipator’s birth. 

The finest testimony of character and belief that shows the principles 
that guided him in life is the declaration appended to his last will and 
testament, written in 1906, “I hereby testify to my belief in God as my 
Heavenly Father, Christ as His Son and my Saviour, in His Holy Spirit as 
my comforter, and in the Holy Bible as God’s Word and my instructor.” 

Dr. Pearson died February 12, 1912. 


WILLIAM S. BINGHAM 


William S. Bingham was born in Vermont in 1815. His father died 
when. he was a small boy, and his. mother moved to New York state. 
William spent much of his boyhood working on a farm, on an island near 
Troy, N. Y. Later he went to Ohio, apprenticed to learn the moulding and 
foundry business. 

In 1834 when was was nineteen years old, in company with three other 
young men he came to Pennsylvania, landing at Etna Furnace, now Etna 
Springs. 

These four, Bingham, Stickney, Bly and Near, went together and rented 
the furnace. It was in the early days of railroad building, and this gave 
great impetus to the pig iron industry. For a while the young firm was 
successful. They hauled their output to Pittsburgh and sold it for $80 
per ton. 

Just as they were getting finely started the financial panic of 1837 came. 
Pig iron dropped to $20 per ton. It wrecked the business. The other 
young men went elsewhere, but Mr. Bingham, in the meantime having 
married a daughter of Samuel Bard, came to Centerville, remaining here 
the rest of his life. 

Here he engaged in the foundry business, forming a partnership with 
Samuel Bard. They began with small capital, and built up a prosperous 
industry. It was the first iron foundry between Pittsburgh and Erie, 
This business was carried on under the name of Samuel Bard until his 
death in 1845. Then his youngest son taking his father’s place, the firm 
became Bingham and Bard. 

About 1854 Mr. Bard sold his interest in the business to Mr. Bingham 
and it was conducted under his name until 1865. This foundry furnished 
a large part of thé stoves, plows and other castings used within a radius of 
twenty miles. It is very probable some of them are in the community yet. 
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In 1865 Mr. Bingham purchased a foundry in Harrisville, three of his 
sons entering the business with him. The firm name was Bingham and 
sons until about 1890 when the business was disposed of. 

Mr. Bingham always took a vital interest in the town. He had laid out 
in different sections of town two plans of lots comprising fifty-nine in all, 
which he sold. Nearly all of those lots have been built upon. He was in- 
terested in education, being a school director many terms. He lived to 
assist materially in the starting of the Normal School and see it well on 
the road to prosperity. 

Four of Mr. Bingham’s children still live in Slippery Rock, JohnT., 
Frank P., Miss Louisa and Miss Maud. 

Mr. Bingham died in 1890 aged 75 years. 


WILLIAM BIGHAM 


William Bigham was a son of Thomas Bigham, who came to this 
vicinity in 1806. He married Elizabeth Walker in 1808. 

William was born in 1809, the oldest of a family of eight children, 
William, Ann Eliza, Sarah, Catharine, Margaret, John, Asenath, and 
Minerva. 

He was the last survivor of his family, living to the age of eighty-nine 
years. 

In 1848 he married Jerusha Cooper. No children were born to this 
union, but they practically raised five children to manhood and woman- 
hood. 

He spent his entire life on the farm on which he was born. He made 
an agreement with his father to work for him for twenty-one years without 
pay and at the expiration of the time he was to receive the farm. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Bigham were pioneer members of the Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Bigham serving as an elder for many years. He was widely 
known for his benevolence. He was always ready with an open hand to | 
help those in need or to contribute to any charitable or worthy purpose. 
Mr. Bigham died in 1898. 


PET BRe Basix. 


Peter Uber was born in 1810 at London, Mercer County. Hl settled in 
Slippery Rock in 1830. He was married in 1832 to Lavina Sowash. To 
them two children were born, Mary L. and William Henry Harrison Uber. 

Mr. Uber was a cabinet maker and in addition to working at his trade 
he was the proprietor of one of the first taverns in Centerville. 

In 1849 he joined the gold rush to California, where he remained for 
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about a year. His son, W. H. H. Uber, conducted the combined business 
during his absence. 

Later he sold the tavern because they would no longer sell liquor, and 
confined himself to the cabinet making which included all the furniture 
used by the living and coffins for the dead. 

In 1854 W. H. H. Uber was taken into partnership by his father and 
the firm became Uber and Son, manufacturers of furniture and coffins, 
when these were made wholly by hand from wood cut in the immediate 
vicinity. 

At first the coffins were made as ordered, the friends of the family 
coming for them, and burying the dead the day after death. 

Mr. Uber introduced the first single horse drawn hearse in this com- 
munity. cle ib 

Later Mary L. Uber married Joseph Bestler, also a cabinet maker, and 
he was taken into the firm. 

Peter Uber died in 1886, and at his death the firm name was changed 
to Uber and Bestler and so continued until 1895, when W. H. H. Uber and 
son, Harry E., of Carroll, O., and son-in-law, James F. Gardner, bought 
out the interest of Mr. Bestler. 

The firm name was Uber and Sons and so it has remained a firm in 
continuous operation since before 1854. 

In 1922 Mr. Uber died at the age of 80 years and soon afterward, 
Carroll O. Uber and James F. Gardner purchased the interest of Harry E. 
Uber and continue the business under the original firm name. 


JAMES McKEE 


James McKee, born July 4, 1770, in Ireland, settled in Franklin Coun- 
iyePasinel/ os. 

In 1797, Mr. McKee and two brothers, John and Hugh, settled first in 
Mercer County, about two miles west of where they later built their log 
cabin. James built his first log house on land afterward owned by Joel 
Beckwith, now owned by H. M. Reddick, but found it was then the prop- 
erty of the Pittsburgh Academy. Finding this to be the case, he moved 
the location of his house across the creek. The farm is now owned by 
Hugh Fergus. 

On February 18, 1800, James McKee was married to Jean Mckee, who 
was born November 9, 1782, in the Cumberland valley, and had come with 
her parents and settled west of Butler in 1796. Eleven children were born 
to them, Thomas, Nancy, James, Martha (Gill, mother of H. M. Gill), 
John, Jane (Kerr, mother of the late J. C. Kerr), Hugh, Letitia, David, 
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(grandfather of Mrs. H. R. Smith), Robert and Hiram. Of these, three, 
Thomas, John and Hugh died in 1825. 

In 1812 he was appointed Justice of the Peace by Governor Wolf and 

. served until this office was made an elective one by an act passed by Con- 

eress in 1838. He was also one of the early commissioners of the county. 
He died July 29, 1847, aged seventy-seven. 

Many thrilling stories have been told of the early days in the humble 
home of these early settlers, of wolves playing around and over the roof. 
Some of these children mentioned were rocked in log cradles. 


PETER AND HENRY SOWASH 


Peter Sowash settled in Centerville, in 1826. He came overland from 
Westmoreland County to make this his permanent home. With him was 
his wife, three sons, Samuel, Henry, and Flemming, and one daughter, 
Levina, who afterwards became the wife of H. H. Uber. She died in 
Centerville many years ago. 

Mr. Sowash was a blacksmith by trade. He started a shop, which 
grew rapidly in business and as his sons became old enough he took them 
into the shop and taught them different parts of the trade. Samuel made 
the buggy and wagon irons, all of which had to be hammered out by hand. 
Henry was the horse-shoer, making his own horseshoes and hammering the 
nails out by hand. Flemming made the bolts and pieces that required 
special care. Later the sons of Henry went into the shop and learned the 
trade, the business having grown until seven workmen were employed. 

Henry, the only one of the sons who spent his whole life here, was four 
years old when they came from Westmoreland County. As soon as he was 
old enough he went into the shop with his father, and continued to follow 
the trade here until his death. 

Henry Sowash married Ellen Stillwaggon. To this union three 
children were born. Peter, who still lives in Slippery Rock; Samuel, who 
lives on a farm in Worth township, and Missouri Arkansas, later Mrs. Lari- 
mor, now deceased. 

When Samuel and Flemming Sowash removed from here, Henry and his 
sons continued the business established by his father. Peter having learned 
the trade of gunsmith and trapmaker, all of which were made by hand, 
carried on this part of the business, and of late years, still follows the 
trade. He with his son, Edward, conducts a shoe shop on New Castle 
street and raises and collects medicinal herbs. 

Henry Sowash spent much of his life in the open, having an enviable 
reputation as a hunter. He has shot deer within what are now the town 
limits. He died at the home of his son here in 1911, at the age of 860 years. 
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Reminiscences 


Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 

Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 

You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling round it still. 
—Moore. 





dv UCH OF THE REAL history of individuals is lost because they 
ale have not kept a record of the interesting things they have experi- 
AX enced. They have seemed very common place to them and they 
have not thought that in a few years they would be of intense interest to 
others. These reminiscences have been recalled by older people and give a 
sidelight on some phases of experience of the former years we do not get any 
other way. Memory is God’s greatest faculty. Would we could cultivate 
it to remember the kindly, the beautiful and the good and cultivate our 
minds to forget the unkind, unpleasant and the evil. 





The road from Butler to Slippery Rock was made a turnpike about 
1825. It was called the Pittsburgh and Erie turnpike. John Christley 
was a toll-gate keeper. 

A group of people as a company built a road or the government built 
it and then at certain places there were toll-keepers who collected a Tee 
from those traveling to pay for the upkeep of the road. 

In the very early days of this country when the first roads were con- 
structed, at certain intervals a man was placed to collect the toll. He was 
armed with a pike, a long spear-like weapon with an iron head. This 
weapon was used to prevent travelers from passing without paying. The 
roads thus were called pikes. Later a gate was built that swung across 
the road and the pike was not used, but the gate retained the name. These 
gates turned across the road and the roads were called turnpikes. The 
name has been retained on the few roads in the country where a toll is 
charged. 
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One of the rules of the turnpike was that a minister was not charged 
toll. One day a man came to a toll-gate near Slippery Rock and when 
asked for toll said he was a “preacher”. The toll-keeper told him he did 
not look like a preacher. The traveler insisted he was. The toll-keeper 
let him pass, remarking, “God pity the people you preach to.” 


Wolves, bears, and panthers were plenty for some time after the early 
settlers came to this vicinity. It is authentically related that a man was 
on his way home one evening after dark from a neighbor’s when he dis- 
covered he was being followed by wolves. He came to the creek and 
started to cross on a log. He had picked up a stout stick, the only weapon 
he had. He soon discovered part of the pack was on the other side of the 
creek. To go on was dangerous, to go back no less so. He walked back 
and forth on the log the rest of the night, keeping the wolves at bay with 
his club. At the first streaks of dawn the wolves retreated into the forest. 
It was a long and terrible night for him and one the effects of which he 
was never able to get over. This is why the stream is called Wolf Creek. 


Peggy Walker, who lived on the farm now owned by Rankin Reed, was. 
one evening returning home from her neighbor’s, Armstrongs, who lived 
near Wolf Creek, about dusk. She was riding horseback and carrying a 
piece of meat the Armstrongs had given her. When about a mile from 
home she was startled by the frightful scream of a panther, which sprang 
from the bushes close to the path. The beast frightened the horse and he 
ran toward home. It is related Peggy threw the meat she was carrying to 
the panther, enabling the horse to get a start, and the horse being swift, 
soon left the panther behind. The girl reached her home safely after her 
wild ride nearly overcome with fear. 


The first Quarterly Conference of the Methodist Church in this region 
was held at Fairview meeting house, February 11, 1837. There were 
twenty-five members present. The minutes show that each preacher was 
allowed forty dollars for the year for his own personal upkeep. 
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The writer of this reminiscence, thirty-eight years ago visited a location 
near Millbrook where natural gas was so close to the surface of the ground 
that they took a stick and made holes in the soil and sufficient gas came 
out to light and burn with a flame from four to six inches high. They 
lighted a large number of such lights in a field. 


ee | eee 


In June, 1882, a cyclone formed at the Hickory Mill dam about a mile 
west of Coaltown. It went through Coaltown, destroying about half the 
town. The course of it is easily marked yet by the swath it left through 
the woods. Mrs. Barron was killed by the falling of one of the houses. 
Henry Hindley, an engineer, was lifted from the ground and lashed to 
death. 


In the early days of this region there were no matches here. Fire was 
made with the flint and steel. The common method of lighting a fire was 
to go to a neighbor and get a fire brand, a good sized stick from the fire- 

» place burning at one end. This they waved about to keep burning until 
they reached their own home. Later they had fire pans, a small iron pan 
with a long handle on it. They would fill the pan with hot coals from the 
hearth and carry that home for a fire. 


Solomon Fisher, who lived near West Liberty, on the farm now owned 
by Mrs. Ashley Grossman, was a hatter by trade. He had a small estab- 
lishment at what is now Bruin. Doctor Beatty, of that same locality, 
suffered much while driving over the country in the winter with cold feet. 
He asked Mr. Fisher if he could not make him something to keep his feet . 
warm. Mr. Fisher took his material and made wool felt, the same as he 
used in his hats and with a pair of boot trees shaped it into boots. <A 
shoemaker in the vicinity made a pair of leather shoes to wear over the 
felts. Dr. Beatty’s felt boots were probably the first ones ever made. 


In 1842 on the Cross farm an old copper kettle, which had been buried 
in the ground was unearthed. During a freshet the stream, now Wolf 
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Creek, had washed away its banks and the kettle was found. No marks 
were on it to show its age or where it had been used, but from the construc- 
tion of it, it was thought to have been one of the earliest copper kettles that 
had been brought to this section and doubtless used by the Indians many 
years before. 


Zebulon Cooper, who died in 1864, aged eighty-six years, went over the 
trails to Pittsburgh on horseback and brought home the first kettle that 
was used in this vicinity. At that time salt was sixteen dollars per barrel 
and scarce at that price. It had to be brought over the mountains from 
Philadelphia by pack train. 


The first record of a death we have been able to find is of Henry 
Snyder. His father, Philip Snyder, settled in this region about 180ls* To 
pay his taxes he had to resort to every method of economy. He made 
maple sugar by the most crude and laborous methods and. Carriedwait, to 
Butler to sell. It was in 1803, Henry, then only a lad, took sick and died. 
The nearest doctor was. at Harmony, so the boy received no medical aid 
whatever and it was not known what disease caused his death. 
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The Centennial Committees 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
Dr. W. R. Hockenserry, President 
WILLIAM F. Taytor, Secretary 
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COMMITTEE FOR SUNDAY 
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FARMERS’ COMMITTEE 


W. W. Morrison, Chairman 


ANSON CONNELL Ross HINEs 
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B. S. MILLER Raymonp Hoce 

W. J. SMITH Ev\ererr Moore 
Harry BUXTON WILLIAM EATES 

B. P. STILLWAGGON FRANK WEIMER 
CLaiR GERLACH WENDELL MAGEE 
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J. E. Barb, Chairman 
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WILLIAM EATES Fred I, GLENN 
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Rey. A. F. FULTON Ross HINES 
Harry BUXTON B. P.. STILLWAGGON 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Joun A. AIKEN, Chairman 


H. R, SMITH JoHn W. CHEESEMAN 


HISTORICAL, COMMIT TEE 
Rev. Georce S. Bowpen, Ph. D., Editor 


GeorceE W. Cooper, Chairman 


Mrs. CarrotLt MILLER Joun T. BINGHAM 
Mrs. F. C. McMuLLEN Mrs. Georce P. SHREMP 
WILLIAM F. TayLor Pror. H. L. HEADLAND 


JoHNn H. BINGHAM E. L. McELHANEY 


D. L. BiLLincsLey, Photographer 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. J. L. Etsenserc, Chairman 


Miss Ints McCiymonps, Art 
Mrs. A. P. Vincent, Author and Director Pageant 
MarGareET STRUNK, Assistant Director 
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Miss Etvera Compton, Director of Dances 
Miss LIteiAN GriFFIN, Pageant Artist 


PUBLIGLTYs COMMIT FEE 
C. H. Maysury, Chairman 


Pror. J. F. ALLISON GeorcE W. Cooper 


D. L. BILLINGSLEY KENNETH Hoce 


NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
WILLIAM F. Taytor, Chairman 


S. J. TAYLor Jack McDonatp 
Ray P. WILSON 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


Pror. A. T. Ciutron, Band JASPER Coovert, Sub-Martial 
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BN TERALAUNNMUEN TT COMMITTEE 


H. L. Ketty, Chairman 


Mrs, W. A. BAKER Mrs. JENNIE Bartz 
Mrs. THOMAS Brown Mrs. H. L. KELLy 

Mrs. H. L. McCanpb.ess Mrs. B. P. STILLWAGGON 
OrAL B. Cooper RoBert Boyer 


INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


Georce P. SHREMP, Chairman 
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Pror. R. A. WALDRON 
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Georce P. SHREMP, Chairman 
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WILLIAM BINGHAM FRANK McMUuLLIN 


CONCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
Burcess W. A. BAKER, Chairman 


C. A. Bowers W. J. MaysBury 


WOMAN’S COMMITTEES 


Mrs. GeorcE L. Hamo, General Chairman 
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DECORA TING COMMIPTT EER 
Mrs. H. A. Barp, Chairman 


Miss Ints McCiymonps Miss LILtiAN GRIFFIN 


Miss ELgANOR PATTERSON Mrs. A. B. CrawForpD 


Were Ue GONE Tse 


Mrs. J. H. McCormick, Chairman 


Mrs. J. N. CRoxALL Mrs. Maccie OFFUTT 
Mrs. B. P. STILLWAGGON Mrs. JOHN BRYDON 
Miss Errie PEARSON Miss Etta LIGHTNER 


WOMAN’S CLUB COMMITTEE 


Mrs. C. R. Humpurey, Chairman 


Mrs. C. O. UBER Mrs. H. R. SMITH 
MroG.G] RUEE Miss Lug_tta BowMAN 


Mrs. J, L. EISENBERG Miss IRENE CRAMER 


Dr. Assie V. HoLMeEs 


REST ROOM COMMITTEE 
Miss Dora STICKLE, Chairman 


Mrs. C. C. GRINE Mrs. Davin ALPER 
Mrs. B. CAMPBELL Miss MARGARET Raysor 


Miss Avice Brooks 


REST ROOM IN TOWN COMMITTEE 


Mrs. JoHN McDona.p, Chairman 


Mrs. THOMAS PETERS Mrs. KLINGLER 
Mrs. WILLIAM BAKER Mrs. WILLIAM SAGER 
Mrs. Mary HarBauGH Miss ANNA CROXALL 


BABY SHOW COMMITTEEE 


Mrs. JoHN ALLISON, Chairman 


Mrs. Atice S. Houston Mrs. JAMES HoceG 
Mrs. FRANK HEYL Mrs, J. E. GLASPEY 
Mrs. W. A. SprRouL Miss WERTMAN 
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JOSEPH BESTLER’S HOME 
H. R. SMITH’S HOME 
JOHN T. BINGHAM’S HOME 
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HOUSEHOLD AND FANCY WORK COMMITTEE 


*Mrs. M. A. Gipson, Chairman 


Mrs. O. K. BINGHAM Mrs. W. WEBBER 
Mrs. W. G. Kissick Mrs. WALTER McDoNaALpb 
Mrs. C. H. MaysBury Miss ELeANor PATTERSON 


PY) HIAN SISTERS COMMIT TEE 
Mrs. A. F. GRINE, Chairman 


Mrs. WILLIAM BAKER Mrs, FRANK GRIFFITH 
Mrs. Dick RIDDLE Mrs. RatpH ADAMS 


AUXILIARY OF THE AMERCAN LEGION COMMITTEE 
Miss GERTRUDE Cooper, Chairman 


Mrs. R. L. Gruss Mrs. WILLIAM WELSH . 
Mrs. Cart McMuLLEN Mrs. NELLIE PATTERSON 


REBECCA’S COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Cuartes Bowers, Chairman 


Mrs. WILLIAM Raysor Mrs. W. F. Tay or 
Mrs. ARTHUR FORRESTER Mrs. Curtis KENNEDY 


PARADE COMMITTEE 
Miss EtverA Compton, Chairman 


Mrs. G. S. BowDEN Mrs Ge Tie leADy 
Miss ANNA BARBOUR 


PARKING COMMITTEE 
CuHartes Moore, Chairman 


WILLIAM BINGHAM ' Harry B. Cooper 
D, L. WiLson FRANK HEYL 


G. S. Morrison 


POLICE COMMITTEE 
Ernest GRrINE, Chairman 


EpwarpD SOWASH RoBert DIckEY 
C. O. CHRISTLEY DonaLtp MAGEE 
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OIL COUNTRY VIEW 


A PRIZE HERD 
LOOKING ACROSS BROAD ACRES ; 
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J. W. CHEESEMAN’S GARAGE 


THE ALWAYS INN GARAGE 


CURTIS KENNEDY’S GARAGE 
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And when the stream 
W hich overflowed the Soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had life 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die and cannot be destroyed. 
—WorRDSWORTH 


This is the History 


“Written with little skill of song craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 

Full of hope, and yet of heart break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter.” 


and showing the life and sufferings of those who handed on the torch so 
brightly burning. 

There is much more of history of this community that ought to be pre- 
served, If it is not, it will soon be gone, for those who know it are fast 
passing away. 

Historic spots should be marked so that the coming generations may 
know the heritage that has been left to us and what it cost. A start has 
been made in the erection of a marker to designate the spot where the 
treaty of peace was made between Post and the Indians and inscribed— 


Within this Grove of Sugar Maples was located a Dela- 
ware Indian village called Kuskuskies. According to history 
and local tradition, at a point forty rods south of this spot ’ 
Christian Frederick Post, a Moravian Missionary, and an 
emissary of the Colonial Government of Pennsylvania, con- 
cluded a treatv with King Beaver and other chiefs of the 
Western Indian tribes in. 1758. 

Under the terms of this treaty the Indians withdrew their 
allegiance from the French and in consequence the French 
abandoned Fort Duquesne and retreated before the arrival of 
General Forbes’ army. 
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This is the most important treaty ever concluded with the 
North American Indians, making possible the winning of the 
French and Indian War by the English and the consequent 
ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon in the Western World. 

This tablet is erected in honor of Christian Frederick 
Post and King Beaver, a Unami Chief of the Delaware 
Indians, bv the Historical Society of Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania, 1925. 


For this purpose a historical society should be established in Slippery 
Rock to preserve the records and to assemble in a fitting place the relics, 
that if not so cared for soon will not be in existence at all. 

All honor to those who cut their way through the forest and blazed the 
trails for those who came after them. May we as carefully leave our 
marks so that the lives of the coming generations may be made as much 
pleasanter than ours, as ours has been easier and pleasanter than theirs for 
this is the real purpose of history. 

May we hand on our torch as carefully, and burning as brightly for 
those who follow as they did for us that we may help them. 


To seize on life's dull joys, 
From a strange fear, 
Lest losing them all’s lost, 
And naught remains. 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
BARDS AND KERR AND GIBSONS 
UBER & SONS, FURNITURE 
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